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HERE are the pledges to Ulster? Van- 
ishing one by one, as we write, into 
thin air. The Prime Minister might, had 
he chosen, have had the reply of the Ulster 


Cabinet in his pocket at the Guildhall banquet, 
but he refused to accept the reply until the function was 
over. He imagined that by the use of conciliatory 
language and veiled threats of the consequences of 
refusal he could induce what he will shortly be calling 
the rebel section of Ireland to accept his proposals. In 
the course of Wednesday afternoon Sir James Craig, 
we understand, telephoned to Downing Street and asked 
for an audience with the object of laying Ulster’s answer 
before the Cabinet. Mr. Lloyd George replied that 
other engagements prevented him from receiving the 
Prime Minister of Ulster that afternoon. Another little 
stile, and another little hop. But it is still a long way 
to Dover. 


The Irish situation is not as difficult as it is universally 
made out to be. There is not, nor has there ever been, 
any question as to the ultimate attitude of Sinn Fein, or 
of Ulster. As we have repeatedly said, the present 
‘‘crisis’’ was involved in the negotiations from the 
beginning. Sinn Fein demands, and has always de- 
manded, a united Ireland. Ulster demands, and has 
always demanded, an integral Ulster. That was the 
position at the beginning of the negotiations. It is the 
position now. The Prime Minister knew it then and 
knows it now. He has, however, discovered an entirely 
original way of dealing with an impossible problem. 


Throughout history Ulster has been considered the 
loyalist section of Ireland, and what is now called Sinn 
Fein the rebel section. It has never been a question of 
coercing Ulster. It has always been a question of 
coercing Sinn Fein. Of the two sections the Prime 
Minister has discovered that Ulster is the weaker. He 
realises the impossibility of coercing the South and 
West into a settlement. He conceives that he may well 
force Ulster into a compromise by withholding British 
support from her and by using a formula of language 
which shall put Ulster in the wrong in the eyes of the 


world. Events of the next few weeks may well show 
the accuracy of this prognostication. Let us beware of 
such a betrayal. 


It is universally stated in the Press that the Unionist 
wing of the Cabinet will remain attached to Mr. Lloyd 
George in his latest offer of some form of Dominion 
Home Rule for Ireland. This surmise is based on the 
obvious premise that whatever proposals are now before 
the South Irish delegates and the Ulster Cabinet are the 
joint production of the negotiating Committee of the 
Cabinet as a whole. This is the case. But one aspect 
of the matter has not presented itself to the minds of 
those who make this hasty generalisation. The Lord 
Chancellor, for instance, may quite consistently abandon 
his support of Mr. Lloyd George the moment it becomes 
clear that the propositions are not acceptable to Ulster. 
He, and those who follow him, may well say that they 
agreed with the Prime Minister in laying the proposals 
before the Ulster Cabinet, but they so agreed on the 
condition that Ulster would be entitled to express an 
unfettered opinion upon them. This view of the situa- 
tion is so obvious that we are surprised that it has 
escaped attention. If it be an accurate view there may 
shortly be resignations from the Cabinet. 


How far a united English Cabinet will lay pressure on 
Ulster to accept some form of Dominion Home Rule as 
a solution depends largely on personal considerations. 
If the Conservative section of the Cabinet forsake the 
Prime Minister they must be prepared with an alterna- 
tive proposal. They know well that the legacy which 
they will inherit of an unsettled Irish problem will be 
by no means enviable. They know that Mr. Lloyd 
George can state the case in such a way that he will 
receive considerable support, perhaps a majority sup- 
port, in the House of Commons for his proposals. 
Liberalism and Labour will certainly back him in his 
present offer to Ireland. There is an increasing willing- 
ness in the Liberal party to receive him back again. He 
may justly claim that the solution which he propounds 
is a Liberal solution, and the Liberals know well that 
they have a chance of returning to power under his 
leadership, a chance which under the leadership of Mr. 
Asquith is remote. The Conservative section of the 
Cabinet are not blind to this possibility. It will largely 
determine their attitude in the negotiations with Ulster 
during the next few days. 


The Conservative members of the Cabinet have two 
courses open to them. If they uphold the Prime Min- 
ister they may get the Irish problem out of the way and 
break the Coalition on some other question. In this 
event their inheritance will be more valuable. They 
may allow the Prime Minister to make a bid for pro- 
gressive support from the left wing. If he fails to get 
that support they will be in a strong position. If he 
gets that support the Conservative Party as a whole 
will be reunited in Opposition—a result greatly to be 
desired. In this event a persistent effort will be made 
to leave Mr. Austen Chamberlain high and dry with 
Mr. Lloyd Geor; 
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recalcitrant section which now numbers only about 
forty-five members will be considerably reinforced 
when it finds its natural leader. Mr. Bonar Law is only 
waiting for his opportunity. That section of the Press 
which sentimentally regards him as a Jonathan bound 
to David by the strongest ties of affection, does not 
know the real story of his resignation from the Coali- 
tion. But Mr. Bonar Law cannot come forward until 
the Prime Minister has made clear his proposals. That 
will be the time for Mr. Bonar Law to make his whirl- 
wind assault. 


What is the actual position of the Irish negotiations ? 
The stage at which it was a question of subtracting 
some portion of Ulster’s territory and handing it over 
to Sinn Fein has long since been passed. It was never 
a practicable suggestion. Sinn Fein is an academic 
movement. It persistently regards Ireland as a whole. 
It will be willing to make any sacrifice even for the 
nominal recognition of this principle. This is the prin- 
ciple that Ulster has been asked to consider. There are 
no definite proposals before Ulster. Details’ are a 
matter of accommodation. Ulster is asked to accept 
a solution in principle under which she will derive au- 
thority as a separate unit—nominally only—from a 
central Irish Parliament. If she will consent to this 
solution she may have any guarantees she desires. 


We hold in the most unequivocal way that it is as 
wrong morally to put any pressure on Ulster as it is 
wrong to coerce Southern Ireland. Let us make our 
view quite clear. In the event of the negotiations 
breaking-down there must be no recurrence of aggres- 
sive warfare on our side. Ulster, on the other hand, 
must have the full protection of the Empire against 
Sinn Fein aggression. We must occupy the strategic 
points of Southern Ireland and let it carry on as best it 
may. The Southern Unionists must be compensated 
for any loss they may sustain. We must recognise a 
Southern Ireland Parliament whether or not such 
recognition commends itself to Sinn Fein. There is 
only the remotest possibility of a happy consummation 
of the present negotiations, and we recommend this 
alternative proposal to those who seek an Irish policy 
in opposition to that of the Prime Minister. 


Two things are clear from the controversy over Sir 
Basil Thomson’s enforced resignation. One is that 
the Home Secretary misled the House of Commons on 
a question of fact as to which, but for the pertinacity 
of the Morning Post and Sir Reginald Hall, it would 
still be deceived. The other is that the Communists and 
the extremists of Labour announced long ago that Sir 
Basil Thomson must be got rid of; and that the Govern- 
ment, always obedient to threats, has got rid of him. 


We all remember the story of the Russian sleigh- 
driver who, overtaken at nightfall by wolves, and hav- 
ing delayed them momentarily by the cutting of a horse 
loose to be devoured by them, finally threw himself to 
the pack and so enabled his charges to reach safety. 
Mr. Lloyd George has become an adept at the game of 
keeping the pack at bay by the sacrifice, not of himself 
indeed, but of faithful servants who can be spared for 
this purpose. Sir Basil Thomson, because the pack 
wanted him; Sir J. Byrne, if necessary; General Hor- 
wood, to explain Mr. Shortt’s prevarications. But Mr. 
Shortt himself had better be careful. If the pace gets 
too hot and the pack is still hungry, his fearless chief 
will not hesitate to sacrifice him also. 


It is all very unpleasant and it is all the fruit of moral 
cowardice. We have no wish to see England honey- 


combed by the activities of a secret police organization 
such as helped to destroy Russia, nor the habit of es- 
pionage, which is utterly foreign to our nature, estab- 
lished and extended. But the business of the State is 
to keep order, and the least we can demand of the 
machinery so expensively maintained for that purpose 


is that it should do so. Yet while Parliament is quar- 
relling about who shall keep the dossiers and control 
the agents, the Communist headquarters remain undis- 
turbed to organize violence, disorder and revolution. 
And when they demand the head of their one really 
active enemy on a charger, they get it, with a sprig of 
holly stuck in it, with Mr. Lloyd George’s compliments. 


So faras can be judged, the general position of 
affairs in India is not perceptibly worse now than it was 
last week or for some time previously. As everybody 
knows, the situation has been and is very serious, and 
causes much apprehension, but it does not seem to be 
the fact that at the moment India is on the verge of 
revolution, as was declared to be the case on Tuesday 
by the Daily Herald, always out for trouble and ready 
to believe what it wants to believe. The brothers Ali, 
the political firebrands, are undergoing a sentence of 
two years’ imprisonment—a sentence that in the cir- 
cumstances, especially with the continuance of the 
Moplah insurrection, hardly appears to be proportion- 
ate to the charges proved against them. It is true 
that under the inspiration of Gandhi the Committee of 
the Indian National Congress has declared in favour of 
civil disobedience, including the non-payment of taxes, 
but this was expected, and many members of the Con- 
gress realise, as the discussion showed, that it is im- 
possible to carry out their programme, or rather 
Gandhi’s. Certainly Gandhi needs watching, but we 
are hopeful that the Times of India is right in suggest- 
ing that he is trying to save his face because of the 
failure of his repeated promises to procure Swaraj or 
Home Rule within a limited time, and that as his last 
promise was that he would obtain it by the end of this 
year, he now in despair ventures all on this effort, which 
is not likely to be more successful than his other at- 
tempts. 


In normal circumstances the difficulties in the coal 
industry would be attracting the whole attention of the 
country. The Irish issue makes all other matters in- 
significant by comparison. Wages in the coal industry 
have fallen with a drop that would have resounded some 
few months ago throughout the country. The decline 
amounts in some cases to as much as nine shillings a 
day in the wages of the men. Of course that is serious. 
But Mr. Hodges, who led a deputation to the Prime 
Minister on Wednesday with the request that wages 
should be subsidised by the £3,000,000 remaining over 
from the £10,000,000 Government grant, must have 
forgotten that there are about 2,000,000 unemployed 
men in the country who are earning no wages at all. 
The demand of the Miners’ Federation is quite cynical. 
How they could make such a demand in present circum- 
stances baffles the imagination. It is bad enough in 
ordinary times to proceed on a fallacious theory that 
wages or industry can be subsidised with the tax- 
payer’s money without gravely compromising trade and 
enterprise. But when such a suggestion is made at a 
time like the present it is nothing short of wickedness. 
It is a proposal to take from one man in difficulties to 
give to another. The fact that such a demand can be 
made at all is a condemnation of the policy of Mr. Lloyd 
George, who has consistently purchased settlement after 
settlement in industry by what can only be called bribery 
with the taxpayer’s money. 


We were among the first, if not indeed the first, to 
draw attention to the necessity that exists for our 
Government to arrive at an agreement with Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha and the Nationalists of Angora, who now 
represent the Turkish people—a fact of which we made 
a special point. It was with Mustafa Kemal and his 
Government that France, who was in no doubt on this 
important matter, concluded the pact about which so 
much discussion is going on. It is with them that Italy 
is purposing to come to terms. It is with them, too, 
that our Government will have to treat if it is deter- 
mined, as we think it should be, to bring about with all 
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possible speed a settlement. As for the agreement 
France has made with Mustafa, it looks on the face of it 
as if the French, to put the thing mildly, had stolen a 
march on us. We have said as much before, but we 
reserve our considered criticism until the French reply 
to Lord Curzon’s aide mémoire has been received and 
published. But what does strike us most forcibly is 
that our Government in this whole business of a settle- 
ment with the Turks has been extraordinarily supine. 
It knew, at least to some extent, what France was 
doing; it might have guessed more from the conversa- 
tions that took place here in London last spring on this 
subject; and it must bear some part of the blame for the 
situation which has now developed. 


With ex-King Karl exiled to Madeira, and his 
dethronement and that of all other Hapsburgs decreed 
by the Hungarian National Assembly, the Little Entente 
has suspended the mobilisation of its armies and the 
situation in Hungary itself is easier, though the news 
about the incompleteness of the evacuation of the Bur- 
genland is still somewhat disquieting. It is notable, 
however, that while the Hungarians have placed the 
Hapsburgs definitively out of court, they still proclaim 
their attachment to the Monarchist principle, and will 
have nothing to do with a republic. At this moment 
they are searching for a king, and this quest may occa- 
sion further trouble, especially if it is the case that, as 
we hear as we go to press, Admiral Horthy, the Regent, 
has resigned, on the ground that by doing so he mani- 
fests the complete disinterestedness of the hostile action 
he took with respect to Karl. By that action Horthy 
undoubtedly saved his country from destruction. 
Whether the king Hungary selects will please the Little 
Entente, which itself consists of two kingdoms and a 
republic, is another matter, but most people who know 
anything of Hungarian sentiment will agree that as the 
Hungarians want a king they ought to be permitted as 
far as possible to have one of their own choice, and not 
one foisted upon them. 


Nothing could be farther from the truth than to say, 
as several of our leading papers have said, that Mr. 
Hara, the Japanese Premier, who met such a tragic fate 
last week, was a Progressive, and that his death is a 
serious blow to Liberalism. He was the head of the 
Seiyukai Party, which originally had, it is true, a species 
of Liberal complexion, but which has been frankly mili- 
tarist and expansionist for many years, and the devoted 
servant of the group that controls and long has con- 
trolled the policy of Japan. Mr. Hara, like all other 
Japanese Premiers before him, received his appointment 
nominally from the Emperor, but in reality from: this 
junta which is the trusted adviser and guide of the 
sovereign, and has made and unmade Premiers and 
Cabinets as best suited its purposes. It consists of the 
*‘ Elder Statesmen ’’ and the principal generals and 
admirals, led by Prince Yamagata, and its attitude 
towards China has always been hostile. Had Mr. Hara 
lived to attend the Washington Conference he would 
have taken such part in it as he had been instructed to 
take by Prince Yamagata and his friends, by whom a 
successor will be found for him, both as Premier and as 
delegate, to give all possible expression to what they 
have at heart, namely, to hold everything that Japan 
has in China. Should this ‘‘everything’’ be fully dis- 
closed at the Conference, as China means it to be, its 
magnitude will astonish the world. 


Little news comes from Albania, but what there is is 
bad. There is no doubt that very heavy fighting has 
been proceeding between the people of that country and 
the Serbians or Yugo-Slavs—the troops are Serbs—in 
the mountainous districts south of the Drin and in the 
north-eastern area as well. According to a statement 


made by the Albanian representative at Geneva the 


Serbians are advancing south, and the whole population 
of Northern Albania is in flight to the coast. He said 
that the strength of the invading forces showed that the 
Serbians aimed at the occupation of the whole of North 
Albania. On Monday in the House of Commons, in 
answer to a question put by Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. 
Harmsworth stated that the situation resulting from the 
invasion was so serious that our Goverment had called 
on the Secretary General of the League of Nations to 
summon an immediate meeting of the Council to con- 
sider the application of Article 16 of the Covenant, the 
article which provides for the use of the economic 
weapon—blockade—against any member of the League 
who resorts to war in disregard of its covenants. At 
the same time he said that on Saturday the Ambassadors’ 
Conference had come to an agreement respecting the 
frontiers of Albania. Six weeks ago, when the first 
signs of Serbian aggression were apparent, we remarked 
on the deplorable delay that the Conference was show- 
ing in dealing with this matter, and we would like to 
know the reason why it lasted so long. 


The continued sensational movements of the mark 
and the numerous statements, issued from more or less 
authoritative quarters, of the impending bankruptcy of 
Germany, cannot be said to tend to improve the political 
situation in that country, and the visit of the Repara- 
tions Committee to Berlin to investigate matters is the 
measure of its seriousness. It is difficult to believe 
that it is the deliberate intention of Germany to de- 
fault, for it is not easy to see what she can hope to gain 
in the end by it, and it is altogether probable, we should 
say, that steps will be taken by the Allies in concert to 
prevent or mitigate such a disaster, which would have 
its repercussions not only in England and France but 
throughout the world. It ought to be recorded that 
the Wirth Government, which is deeply pledged to carry 
out the reparations programme as far as it can, is about 
to bring in a bill in the Reichstag to check speculation 
in the mark—it was this, we understand, that was one 
of the causes of the improvement in the exchange on 
Wednesday. Dr. Wirth has a prodigiously hard task 
in front of him in getting Germany into a condition of 
stability, whether political or economic, but it is at least 
a favourable sign that the recent change in the Prus- 
sian Ministry, which indicated that the Majority 
Socialists who with the Centre Party are the chief sup- 
port of his Government, have come into power in 
Prussia, will strengthen his position politically and in 
other ways. 


It was His Majesty’s wish that all who are entitled to 
wear medals should do so on Armistice Day. That his 
desire was not very widely acted upon was due, first, 
to the fact that though fighting ceased three full years 
ago there are still large numbers of ex-officers and other 
ranks who have not yet received the awards to which 
they are entitled; and, secondly, to the Englishman’s 
inborn sense of modesty and his distaste for anything 
that savours however faintly of the vain-glorious or 
artificial. The second of these causes is comprehen- 
sible; the first is not. 


It is an imaginative act whereby the nation lays aside 
its tools for a brief space each year at the hour when 
in 1918 the world laid aside its arms, and it is good for 
us to be reminded of the endeavour which animated 
those who fell in the war and of the failure and lack of 
vision that has consistently marked our conduct of 
affairs since the coming of the peace. It were cruel 
to draw a too-easy moral from the irony of the con- 
trast. But we may permit ourselves the forlorn hope 
that the peace-gathering at Washington upon which 
the curtain rose on the very day of Armistice may not 
prove to be but the prelude to a second tragedy of 


nations. 
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In the Wilderness 


A WEEKLY COMMENTARY 


Downing Street, 12 November, 1921. 


HE smoke-screen consistently emitted from 

Downing Street and Parliament by the present 

administration has served as a cover for acts sub- 
versive of the best traditions of this realm. Turning to 
advantage conditions of low political visibility, those in 
authority have dilapidated our great constitutional 
structure, and, making the excuse of war-time neces- 
sity, eroded the bulwarks of our ancient liberty. On 
all sides men and women feel out of their political bear- 
ings and grope in the chaos for the road to escape. 
Never in our history has there been such a crisis. I do 
not refer to the sham crises on which the Prime Minister 
lives, nor to the daily, almost hourly, crises which seem 
to make him indispensable, but to the real crisis in our 
political thought and in the machinery of our Govern- 
ment which is so universally apparent. 


It matters not in the present juncture of our destinies 
whether we can be relieved by a set of men who cail 
themselves Liberals or Conservatives. The position is 
too serious to worry about such trivialities. To-day 
there is no such thing as a Liberal or a Conservative. 
The terms are meaningless. Neither of the two 
historic parties has the faintest conception as to what it 
stands for. There is only one thing to be done—to 
examine the course of history, to search amongst the 
great landmarks of the past for some clear conception 
of our national development, extracting as we do so the 
only lesson which it behoves a politician to learn—the 
political characteristics of his own people. 


If we do this and, having done it, contrast the orderly 
pageant of our past progress with the haphazard bifur- 
cations of the modern Statute Book we shall see the 
road we have missed more clearly. As a people we 
have a horror of theories and of abstractions. For us 
politics have never been a science, but a human thing, 
vivified by noble impulse and animated by a heart. 
That is why it was once our boast that we had given 
freedom to the world. But having given that freedom, 
shall we now proceed to deny it to ourselves? Shall we 
sit down idle and dispassionate when everything we 
prize is being snatched away? Shall we allow taxation 
without representation? Shall the Habeas Corpus Act 
be enforced only when there is no use for it? Shall we 
be arrested on suspicion? Shall we allow a Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill for closet trial? Shall we allow 
our Customs officials, and not Parliament, to tax us? 
Shall we allow an executive to rule by Proclamation and 
Ordinance when these things are called Order and 
Regulation? Shall we tolerate an autocracy when it is 
called a Cabinet? These things we do allow, and if 
this blunt recital of abuses brings a smile to the lips of 
any man, he has forgotten, if he has ever learned, the 
meaning of English history. 


In the course of this weekly commentary I shall cite 
chapter and verse to prove what | have said. 
pity that proof should be necessary. 
once a time when such things would not have been 
borne by Englishmen. If they bear them now it is be- 
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all would dip their hands, one but more deeply than the 
other. With one another they fight for the possession 
of that delicate instrument, the State, and each would 
abuse it for a mean and selfish purpose. 


Is it surprising that the electors are troubled? They 
return a ‘‘Liberal’’ to Parliament and he is only one 
degree worse than a ‘‘ Conservative.’’ No one else 
presents himself. Do either of these caucuses differ 
intrinsically the one from the other? They do not. 
They are both animated by a fear of Labour. But they 
do not fight Labour. They do not propound a theory 
antithetic to socialism; they pander to it. They say 
that Labour goes too far. They do not say that Labour 
takes the wrong road. They say that Labour would 
multiply the activities of the State. They do not say 
that the State should be a negative and not an active 
force. They say that Labour would give doles. But 
they give doles themselves. They say that Labour 
would nationalise all things. But they nationalise some 
things. They say that the policy of Labour would 
necessitate great taxation and onerous rates. So does 
their own policy. They say that under a Labour 
Government hosts of officials must of necessity be main- 
tained. Under their Government likewise. They say 
that Labour would restrict industry and sap enterprise. 
So dothey. But there is one plank in the Labour plat- 
form to which they do not refer—the making of Peace 
and the healing of the wounds of War. These things 
they do not do. 


There is only one policy attuned to the characteristics 
of our nation. It is a policy under which the great 
tenets of our constitution should be observed, under 
which the Cabinet should be collectively responsible and 
Parliament a free legislative assembly, and under which 
neither of these two great institutions should be the 
register of one man’s will, be he King or Premier. For 
Premiers have their sycophants as well as Kings, and 
Downing Street can exercise a patronage more per- 
nicious than a palace. I want to see the Constitution 
re-established, not because I love the Constitution, but 
because I love liberty. And if the cancer of State 
activity is upon us it is because the Constitution is 
undermined. I want to see this riotous expenditure 
abandoned, for it is because the cancer of State activity 
is upon us that it exists. My policy, then, shall be 
this—to cause the State to abandon the greater part 
of its activities and where those activities cannot be 
performed by the individual, or are unfairly left to him, 
to discover an alternative to the State. For I am con- 
vinced that the performance of these activities by the 
central authority gravely compromises the dignity of 
the State, which is the most solemn of our political 
concepts. Essential services of course must be per- 
formed. But the State need not always perform them. 
It did not always perform them in the past. It need 
not perform them now. I want to see removed the 
pernicious doctrine that because a thing has to be done 
the State must do it. This is the policy that on this 
page I shall endeavour to work out, for I believe that 
it is attuned to the best instincts of my countrymen. 
| know that in this darkness they seek an illuminating 
political faith. While the sun is in eclipse, let us at 


least show a light. 
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About the aspirations of Sinn Fein and its hopes for a 
united Ireland there has never been doubt. Nor has 
any sane man ever questioned the determination of 
Ulster to preserve its integrity, its allegiance to the 
British Crown and its unity with this country. When 
that has been said the whole Irish problem has been 
stated. That is the historic position and it is the present 
position. How, therefore, can there be an Irish crisis? 
It is because we, practically alone amidst the Press of 
this country, have refused to regard hoary facts through 
the spectacles of romance that we have called the Irish 
crisis a crise de thédtre. The only new element in the 
historic situation is the advent of Mr. Lloyd George. 
By treating age-long facts in a new light he has 
managed to create the impression that the situation is 
new. We wish to warn our readers against the new 
formula which he is about to discover for the Irish 
problem. He is about to phrase the position in such a 
way that it will appear that Ulster is in the wrong, that 
Ulster is adopting a recalcitrant attitude and that Sinn 
Fein is the loyalist section of Ireland. If the facts sup- 
ported such a construction we should have no hesitation 
in upholding the Prime Minister. If the facts ever do 
support such a construction we shall uphold the Prime 
Minister. But merely because the Prime Minister is 
confronted with the perennial difficulty of those who 
have endeavoured to settle the dispute we are not going 
to reverse suddenly an attitude which has hitherto com- 
mended itself to every Conservative no less than to every 
Liberal. Such a volte face would be quite unprincipled. 
How honourable men can adopt such a standpoint even 
before hearing what Ulster has to say passes our under- 
standing. Up to the moment of going to press 
Ulster has not yet replied. Nor is it yet known to what 
offer she has to reply. Yet almost with unanimity the 
organs of public opinion are condemning a lack of com- 
promise which they do not yet know to exist. What- 
ever the proposals before Ulster may be, and whatever 
reply may be forthcoming, let it be remembered that up 
to the very moment when the Irish delegates came to 
London the Conference seemed the remotest of possibili- 
ties. Even while the Conference was sitting, Mr. de 
Valera’s telegram to the Pope threatened to shatter the 
negotiations. In such circumstances is Ulster to be 
deemed uncompromising even before her attitude is 
expressed? Whatever attitude she expresses it must 
not be forgotten that Sinn Fein entered on the discus- 
sions without abandoning its attitude. There is no 
reason to suppose that Ulster will not do likewise. 
Why indeed should Ulster abandon its attitude? Sinn 
Fein is being held up to the world as having given way 
on everything. We believe that she is willing to give 
way on everything—except on the one thing she desires. 
But we do not yet know if this is actually the case. Mr. 
Lloyd George himself does not know. What is ex- 
pected of Ulster? Is it imagined for an instant that Sir 
James Craig and his Cabinet are to come over here to 
screech from the house-tops, because of a few chance 
words exchanged with Mr. Lloyd George, that they are 
willing and anxious to give away everything they stand 
for? Such a course would not only be undiplomatic ; it 
would be mad. No one expected Sinn Fein to do so. 
Why should we expect Ulster to do so? Anyone who 
pondered for a minute knew full well what Ulster would 
say. She has done exactly what Sinn Fein has done— 
and wisely done. She has refused to give away her 
case. She has refused to barter her birthright for a 
mess of promises. When the situation clarifies, when 
the representatives of Ulster have the same opportunity 
as Sinn Fein has had, of drinking « cup of tea round 
a Conference table at Downing Street, and when this 
pleasant procedure has been followed for a month or 
two, then, indeed, will be the time to see who is un- 
compromising 

The Secretariat of Downing Street may not be « 
perfeet organization Ti may have overlooked the value 
of many things. But it hee not overlooked the value 


of the main thing Ite propagande propaganda 


is irreproachable. 


In the present situation it has not 
been idle. 


It has supplied no facts; it has supplied 
suggestions. It has not acquainted us with the pro- 
posals; it has contented itself with insinuations. It 
has given us hints. Rumours for which it is responsible 
have travelled on the wind. They have even blown into 
the columns of uninspired newspapers. Thus has 
Ulster been compromised in the eyes of the public. 
Thus, without evidence, has she been prejudged, and 
without trial condemned. The Secretariat has outshone 
itself on this occasion. It has done its dirty work skil- 
fully, admirably, and, as always, insidiously. If the 
impression which it has so unmistakably conveyed is an 
accurate impression of the facts, if, in short, Ulster 
refuses on any terms whatever even to discuss the pro- 
posals, then we shall condemn Ulster for a lack of fore- 
sight and for a defiance of public opinion. We shall 
condemn Ulster for having put herself in the wrong. 
But we do not believe that this is an accurate impression 
of the facts. We believe, indeed, that the Irish situa- 
tion is unchanged. If that be the case the Prime 
Minister knows that without the co-operation of Ulster 
—the voluntary and uncoerced co-operation of Ulster— 
and without the goodwill of Sinn Fein, he can no more 
reverse the historic position than the man in the moon. 
Tha is why the Prime Minister is perplexed. He can- 
not do here what he did so thoroughly at Versailles. 
He cannot rebuff the traditions of history and the 
courses of national development, even on paper. He is 
not dealing with vanquished foes. He is dealing with 
sister nations. 

He may quite consistently say that when he pledged 
himself not to coerce Ulster he meant what he said. 
But he did not say all that he meant. A wise statesman 
could not. He may well say that he will not coerce 
Ulster, but that he will not support Ulster. And if he 
withdraws his support from Ulster, Ulster will be in- 
directly coerced. When he thinks of this solution, 
there looms up before him the spectre of Mr. Bonar 
Law. Who can Mr. Bonar Law lead? A handful of 
of Unionists. Mr. Lloyd George can afford to smile at 
the spectre—unless by so doing he loses the Conserva- 
tive support in the Cabinet. It may be that he will not 
lose that support, and that Lord Birkenhead may 
genuinely desire to clear the decks of the Irish problem. 
But if he does lose that support, will the Liberals have 
him back? They will. Can he get a majority in the 
country? These are the considerations with which the 
Prime Minister approaches the Irish problem. That is 
why he is perplexed. If we thought that we were com- 
promising the negotiations we might forbear to state 
the truth at once. But we are convinced that by so 
doing we do not compromise the negotiations. A man 
who has adopted the policy of repression in Ireland and 
repeatedly stated that he would never abandon that 
policy until the complete submission of Sinn Fein, a man 
who in his very election manifesto stated that he would 
never coerce Ulster, and who has consistently affirmed 
his faith in the righteousness of Ulster’s loyalty to this 
country and of her plea for self-determination cannot, 
without comment, be allowed so glibly to gloss over his 
well-defined words and retreat, in triumph, along a road 
down which, in triumph, he so recently advanced. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 


\ K T E are glad to observe that the Press, which as 
a rule is ill-supplied with news of the Far 
East, has been following with profit our notes 

in previous issues relating to the Washington Confer- 

ence and the realities of the situation with which that 

Conference will be confronted. Vet while the public 

has received in this way considernble enlightenment. 

we fear, not alteagrethe: disabused of the ides 
that the principal business at Washington is the dis 
cussion of diearmament, or of reduction of arm 


ments, and the afterwards by the 
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The Trembling of @ Leaf, By W. Somerset Maugham 
Hememann, 7s. 6d. net, 


HERE may be only the trembling of a lea! 

between extreme joy and extreme p lh, but 
there ts the whole crashing of a tree between mediocre 
short stories seraped together from magazine publi 
cation, and a volume, like that before us, in which 
each separate tale is begun by inspiration and com- 
pleted by artistic perfection. Mr. Somerset Maugham 
has chosen the South Sea Islands for his setting 
because he obviously enjoys heightening the contrast 
between the wonderful serene backcloth of lagoon, 
hibiscus blossom, cocoanut tree and scented romantic 
dusk, and the bitter futile tragedies thrown up 
against it in strong black. To keep intact our youth- 
ful illusions about magical coral islands where the 
bread-fruit grows, we should firmly refuse to read 
accounts of them by any author who has voyaged 
further than Southend. Gross wheezing men, with 
bald shiny heads, and their necks roll upon roll of 
pink flabbiness, appear to populate Honolulu, Tahiti 
and Samoa in enormous quantities; and only one story 
out of the six, ‘ The Fall of Edward Barnard,’ could 
possibly be used as even a mild advertisement for these 
places by any enterprising steamship or hotel com- 
pany. Edward Barnard must have been conceived in 
a rare moment of softness, for he does actually find 
peace and magic upon Tahiti, and a semi-humorous 
shrug-of-the-shoulders contentment; but all the other 
depraved white men who have drifted to these fairy- 
tale islands live mainly upon one another’s screaming 
nerves; they drink, and dope, and marry half-caste 
wives, and lose their self-respect, and are flouted and 
jeered at, and commit suicide, and the rain drums 
malignantly on the corrugated iron roofs, and they all 
live happy ever after. 

In the story which should be placed second on the 
list of excellence, ‘ Mackintosh,’ the author has un- 
doubtedly sacrificed subtlety to his preference for a 
sudden brutal push as a final effect. Mackintosh is 
assistant to the Governor of one of the Samoan group, 
Walker, a coarse, genial, thick-skinned old ruffian 
who wins our respect in his poignant death-bed scene, 
surrounded by the natives whom he has _ bullied, 
threatened and underpaid, but who are nevertheless 
‘his children.’’ One of them has shot him with the 
revolver which Mackintosh, his patience flayed by h‘s 
chief’s chaffing treatment of him, had left lying about 
on his desk. But Walker gasps out, ‘‘ Don’t make a 
fuss about tnis They’re damned fools at 
Apia. If they make a fuss they’ll only punish the 
wrong pe ple. I don’t want anyone punished.”” He 
dies—and Mackintosh walks out to sea and shoots 
himself. But a man of his type is much more likely 
to have passed through the successive stages of utter 
misery—less misery—slight uneasiness—and,  suc- 
ceeding Walker at his job, pleased consciousness of 
being the better Governor of the two. 

‘ Rain’ is a sheer masterpiece of sardonic horror, 
beyond criticism. 

Nightshade. 


By M. A. Curtois. Grant Richards. 


7s. 6d. net. 

OMANCE—the true Gothic romance—is not dead. 

She has been living a good deal in retirement of 
late; but ever and again she pays a flying visit to her 
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that whe has gone of tev 
and fame over the gabled rant 
wind cumblea in the wide chimneys 
the great trees that stand 
trembling aged servants shake their 
over af oe and in the 
(for, though it is summer, the 
cd dank and chilly) the dreadful dead 
worets of the family are epoken of in hushed voices, 
\fter a long regimen of plain, every-day diet, the reader 
falls with appetite on this rich fare. “ Are you sure it 
is horrid ?"' insieted Catherine Morland, before consent- 
ing to read a new book, and most of us have moods in 
which we deeply sympathise with her craving. ‘ Night- 
hade ' is undeniably horrid; it is also admirably done. 
If we seem to have spoken lightly of its school, it has 
been with no intent to deride that delightful school, or 
this example of it. The tale itself is puzzling and tragic, 
the characters real people temporarily drawn into ab- 
normal circumstances, and (most important of all) the 
feeling of eceriness is sustained throughout with un- 
common literary ability. The author’s style is well 
suited to the subject. It has ecstasy. We believe that 
Mr. Arthur Machen would enjoy it; and indeed there 
are pages, particularly in the prologue, that faintly re- 
call Mr. Machen’s earlier work. Perhaps the book 
might have been improved by compression ; the action is 
retarded at times by superfluous reflections, or by the 
description of new characters who are not essential to 
the story. Nor are the big scenes—the climaxes— 
brought off with quite that triumphant certainty that we 
find, let it be said, in Sheridan Le Fanu. But this is to 
be over-exacting and ungrateful. ‘ Nightshade ’ is, as 
it stands, an excellent and thrilling piece of work, and 
has given us some memorable hours of escape from the 
flat landscape of commonplace life into the wild moun- 
tain regions of fancy. 
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Magazines 


The Fortnightly has three articles bearing on the Washington 
Conference, one by Mr. Whelpley, expressing America’s fear of 
Japan, and wish to discuss a possible partnership of nations ; one 
by Mr. Hurd on the naval issue; and a very good account by 
Mr. Robert Machray of the present situation in both China and 
Japan and of the chief personalities in these countries. He fore- 
sees that China must appear at the Conference as an accuser of 
Japan. The first chapters of Lord Acton’s American Diaries— 
a visit in 1853—are interesting reading. Mr. Galsworthy in 
‘ Castles in Spain ’ makes an eloquent plea for a return to beauty 
in common life, and Mr. E. V. Lucas on ‘ The Evolution of 
Whimsicality ’ traces its development with a free touch from 
Cowper through Lamb to Dickens. Mr. Robert Wilton writes a 
very valuable and extraordinarily vivid account of the confusion 
in Siberia after the Revolution, where he spent a year with 
General Kolchak, showing how the present crisis in the Pacific 
had its sources in the happenings of that time. A very good 
description of the installation of the Emir Feisal is given in ‘ The 
Fealty of the Tribes.’ A very diversified and unusually good 
number. 

Blackwood this month has fewer articles than usual, but all 
are of the very best. ‘ Desert Blades ’ tells of the Arab at his 
noblest ; ‘ Green Hills’ of sporting adventure in Further India; 
‘ Felicitas ’ is a story of the native Mexican and his ways with 
foreigners who meddle with his womankind; and ‘ Tales of the 
R.I.C.’ lead up to the Truce; ‘ Musings without Method ’ dis- 
course of scholarly Premiers of the past and of the evil days of 
the present. 

Cornhill contains some unusually interesting articles besides its 
current fiction, now at its climax, and an attack on the Jury 
system by a K.C. who has an easy task in pointing out some of 
its weak spots, but neglects the protection it has afforded in the 
past. Mr. A. Marshall traces the characteristics of Balaustion in 
Mrs. Browning, and suggests that in ‘ Balaustion’s Adventure ’ 
we have Browning’s account of his love story. Some charming 
letters from Dr. Jessop to a child, granddaughter of Burne Jones, 
are models of what such things should be. Mr. Huxley describes 
Spitzbergen in its geological and geographical aspect, and there 
are several sketches and short stories. 

In the English Review Dr. Dillon on ‘ The Neo-Monroe Doc- 
trine ’ calls attention to the fact that the change in Mexican 
Government towards good order has brought about no correspond- 
ing change in the relations of the United States with it. Vernon 
Lee has a sketch in the manner of Sir Richard Garnett, and there 
is an attack on ‘ The Inner Life of Pauper Asylums.’ Mr. Sturge 
Moore has a strangely charming poem ‘ To a Man Unnamed.’ 
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La Rewwe de Gentve ite principal article of 
* Jules Latergue et la Musique ' and short story of Latorgue'’s 
‘Une Vengeance Berlin.” Six poems by Walter de ta 
are published in Englivh, with version on the site 
The * Chroniques ' are on Belgium, the United States, 
and France. Prof. Miliukofl deprecates sending food to the 
present Government of Russia on the ground that it would be 
used against Europe, and Nansen replies. 


The reader of the Revue des Deux Mondes will turn with most 
interest to an account of ‘ La Toussaint au Mont Athos ‘—very 
well told, and an article on the centenary of Undine Valmore, 
whose name is connected with that of Saint-Beuve. The Mercure 
de France has an article on Satanism, another on the Tarot, and 
another on Astrology, while sane readers will find an interesting 
note on Gaugain in Tahiti, and another on Ernest Raynaud. 
Catalan, Spanish-American, and Russian contemporary literature 
is described. 


= 


Shorter Notices 


The Quatrains of Ibn, Et Tetfrid, by John Payne (John Payne 
Society, 15s.) is Mr. Payne’s confession of faith, cast in the form 
of quatrains resembling to some extent those of Omar Khayyam, 
and, in two earlier privately printed editions, put in the mouth 
of a suppositious Persian journalist, Mohammed Ibn Et Tetfrid. 
In this respect Mr. Payne followed the precedent of Sir Richard 
Burton, who printed his poetical profession under the title of 
‘ Kasidah of Haji Abdu El-Yezdi.’ He is a pessimist, pre-occu- 
pied with quick-coming death, and accepting no supernatural 
sanctions, walks erect in the face of the world—in short, he 
reflects the spirit of the last decades of the nineteenth century. 
The form of his verse gives opportunity for much vocal music, 
which he sometimes destroys by crabbed constructions. Here is 
a specimen : 

‘* The huckster, the hustler, when forced to live lonely, 
Go mad; 
But the thinker, the dreamer, in solitude only 
Are glad.”’ 


‘* A speaking ass. was for a wonder in olden 
Days writ; 
But now, if he speak not, a miracle holden 
Is it.’ 


Mr. Thomas Wright, the editor of this edition, has devoted much 
care to its preparation, and has added some very characteristic 
notes. 


The Rainfall of the British Isles, by M. de Carle S. Salter 
(University of London Press, 8s. 6d. net) with 126 illustrations, 
is the result of a close study of the facts that have been brought 
out by the rainfall observations that have now been carried on 
over the British isles for nearly half a century. It describes the 
physical causes which produce rainfall, the ways in which it has 
been and is now measured, the way in which it is mapped, and 
the establishment of certain regions of distribution. The daily, 
seasonal, and annual fluctuations of rainfall are, each of them, 
the subject of separate chapters, all of them abundantly illus- 
trated. The book is clearly and simply written, without calling 
for any scientific knowledge in the reader, except, perhaps, in 
the description of the more complicated apparatus, and should 
find a large public, considering that the weather is the commonest 
topic of conversation. Mr. Salter is the authority on this sub- 
ject, and his book will be, of necessity, a reference book to all 
interested in the matter, 


Mr. Milne’s The Sunny Side (Methuen, 6s. net). contains some 
of his best contributions to Punch, in that light tongue which is 
the printed language at least of the Knights of the Round Table. 
His Celias and Myras live and move with a guileful grace that 
is always sufficient, as it should be, to turn the edge of their 
menfolk’s obvious ironies. His is a world of contentment in 
which there is nothing more seriously wrong than officialism, 
pomposity, and social consequence; and his mild comedies are 
admirably illustrated by Mr. George Morrow. He is more in 
his native element in prose than in verse; he has a mastery of 
his element. ‘‘ Evoe ”’ as a versifier has less of a mastery than 
a masterly facility, which is well shown in Parodies Regained 
(Methuen, 5s. net). ‘ The David Jazz’ and the Sussex dialect 
song are brilliant specimens of word play. ‘ The Singing Head ’ 
and ‘ The Rovers ’ are just a thought strained, and so less effec- 
tive than they should have been, But the mocking humour of 
the whole collection, which is not without the ‘‘ sub-acid tinkle ” 
that the parodist is prone to affect, makes it a fitting companion 
to the gentler genius of ‘ The Sunny Side.’ 
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thoughtful and sensible 

Comyers. 1. Whitham. Lane. ps. Gd. 
Fiction is valued by its consumers for different qualitics : 
stimulant, tonic, cathartic, or merely soporilic. The 
class to which ‘ Marjorie Conyers’ belongs may be described 
as a combination of the nutritive and the sedative—a kind of 
literary Ovaltine. It temporarily satisfies the appetite of those 
who need a regular diet of novels, digests easily, and leaves the 


artless, written in the speech of educated people, if With no dis- 
tinction of style, and incapable of causing offence to any imagin- 
who attempts, in a manner foredoomed to failure, to wreck the 
heroine’s maidenly love affair) has any serious defects; and, 
although it is difficult to feel excitement about the fact of any 
of them, one is idly drawn on to confirm a confident anticipa- 
tion that all comes right in the end. ‘Lhere is a gentle surprise 


in the last few pages—Marjorie does not inherit the estate, 


which we had already come to regard as practically hers ; but the 
shock is insufficient to disturb the sense of peace induced by her 
simple biography. She marries her only suitor, a worthy and 
gifted youth, who must have made a fortune at the bar, had not 
the lure of aviation tempted him to lay aside the wig and gown, 
A young man who can hold the entire court spell-bound by his 
dramatic tones and gestures, and entertain even the judge with 


_ his jests, when. conducting (on circuit) the only case in which 


he was ever engaged, might clearly go far, if he chose. How- 


| ever, we are sure that his aeroplanes produced sufficient wealth 


and fame to justify his change of career and compensate for the 


| loss of the Langley property; and that his union with Marjorie 


was a complete success in every way. 


Middle Class. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The title of this novel is quite inappropriate to its standing 
ia contemporary fiction, in the upper class of which it is 
worthy, without any sort of doubt, to take an assured place. 
To a style at once fluent and scrupulous, the author adds a lively 


| and judiciously disciplined sense of humour ; the character draw- 
_ ing is close and individyal, the plot interesting, and the South 
_ African setting, with its picturesque sce! 


» its diamond mines, 
its native servants, and so on, attractive. Indeed, the critical 
reader will be in the gratifyingly unusual position of being un- 


_ able to find fault with the book in any particular. It has not 
_ that startling energy that marks a masterpiece—that is about 


all he will be able to say in its disfavour. And masterpieces are 


rare. 


Tessa Wendover, with her rebellious appetite for life, makes 
a sympathetic heroine; her family and friends are most impar- 
tially presented ; and it is even possible to see the point of view 
of the man who victimises her, for all his egoism and inconsist- 
ency. These are real human beings, and no mere personifications 
of vices and virtues. If Mrs. Wendover was a lovable mother 
and woman, she had a hot, jealous temper ; if Tessa’s unsuccess- 
ful suitor shirked his duty in the war, he was none the less a 
good fellow, kind-hearted, amusing, and faithful. Mr. Wendover 


' had a limited mind, a petty fussiness of character, but he was 


just and conscientious; even his trivial daughter-in-law made 
her husband very happy and comfortable. One knows and 
understands them all, down to Charlie, the Zulu “‘ boy,’’ of 
whom there is a charming little thumbnail sketch. It 
would be unfair to betray the plan of the tale here. The 
public may be assured that it is very well worth its while to read 
* Middle Class,’ and-discover it for itself. Mrs. Millin is to be 
congratulated on an exceedingly able piece of work. 


| On Hasardous Service. By Mervyn Lamb. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 


net. 


The war has proved a -mine to writers of spy stories and 


similar tales, who have no longer to rely solely upon their own 


imaginations. Truth is more exciting than fiction. Mr. Mervyn 
Lamb in ‘ On Hazardous Service ’ recounts the truly astounding 
adventures of a party of secret service agents in occupied French 
territory. Crossing the lines in an aeroplane, Jean—a retired 


_ smuggler, now un brave poilu—sets out upon his investigations 


accompanied (not according to plan) by the British pilot of the 
machine which landed him and unfortunately crashed in attempt- 
ing to get off again, Their subsequent experiences make most 
exciting reading. Their luck was certainly so consistently good 
that sometimes the reader is tempted to wonder whether, once the 
aeroplane was destroyed, they did not indulge in occasional flights 
of another kind. However that may be, this is a book of which 
it may be truly said that it both holds the reader’s attention, 


_ gives him the right kind of thrills, and makes him want. more. 
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The Highand Host (Blackwood, 7s. 6d. net) is the background 
to its author’s two war-books, ‘ Gog’ and ‘ Battle Days.’ Mr. 
Fetterless is something of a rarity to-day in the world of novel- 
ists. He can treat the simplest of themes, that of a Highland 
family, the Bible ever in the hands of its members, the children 
growing up in the fear of the God of their fathers, in the simplest 
of fashions, without ever tempting his readers to an irreverent 
smile. In this task he is aided by two high qualities—knowledge 
and faith. He knows his people to their bones, and he believes 
in them, in their virtues, their religion, their rugged strength. 
There is nothing showy about his workmanship, but it is honest 
and sound like his characters. James M’Douall, in his childhood, 
boyhood and young manhood, going forth from his tiny village 
to the office of the Edinburgh lawyer, going forth to the war, 
returning to end the village feud by marrying the daughter of 
the man who had wronged his father, is a fine example of the 
young Scot, unspoiled and uncorroded, who is the nearest 
approach to the youth of Sparta that the modern world produces. 
Mr. Fetterless says in his introduction that from the vast and 
complex British background he has selected but a phase. That 
tiny phase, however, represented a mighty force of character, 
just as the men who belonged to it represented often in the Great 
War the kernel of our attack and defence. 


The Blue Hat, by Margaret Westrup (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d. 
net), tells how a young artist settled in Cornwall married a 
girl out of a London hat shop. The contrast between the life 
in a lonely village on the sea-shore and her ideal of a small 
house in the suburbs and a share in a millinery business is too 
much for Minnie Barton, and she returns to the surroundings 
she understands. The conflict between artistic unconventionality 
and vulgar convention is the main interest of a clever story. 


Two American stories republished in England, Her Father’s 
Daughter, by G. Stratton Porter (Murray, 7s. 6d. net), and The 
Pride of Palomar, by P. B. Kyne (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d. 
net), have only interest for us as showing the strength of the 
feeling against Japanese immigration in the Western States of 
America, when two ‘‘ best sellers ’’ are tempted to make it the 
principal theme of their books. Otherwise, these stories are 
undistinguished specimens of the saccharine romance. 


The Black Moth, by Georgette Heyer (Constable, 7s. net), 
is a romance of the eighteenth century, with wicked Duke, self- 
sacrificing elder brother, weak younger brother, highwayman, 
gambling, abduction, and rescue all complete. ‘The hero takes 
care to appear in appropriate costume on each occasion we 
meet him; his horse and his fencing are of the best. Seriously, 
the author has made quite a respectable story of these old 
properties, far more life-like than could have been expected. 


The Green Stones of Evil, by M. Peterson (Melrose, 3s. 6d. 
net), is a wild romance of an emerald necklace stolen from an 
African forest and bringing a curse on everyone who handles 
it. The book teems with murder, sudden death, and sudden 
disappearances and resurrections. As such we recommend it to 
amateurs of this kind of story. 


The Law of the Four Just Men, by Edgar Wallace (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net) relates some further exploits of the 
three survivors of the group. The ten stories of vengeance on 
criminals outside the law or guarded from its enquiries are quite 
up to the mark of those the author has already given us, and as 
his public is assured no more need be said. 

The Mirthful Nine, by Morley Roberts (Nash, 7s. 6d. net) 
is a collection of nine short extravaganzas of rather unequal 
merit. They all display the technical skill of one of our most 
practised writers, but their humour is sometimes boisterous, 
boyish even, and they read better when taken at intervals than 
in bulk. When is Mr. Roberts going to give us another long 
story of his best? 

The Man from the Wilds, by Harold Bindloss (Ward, Lock, 
7s. net) is a Canadian of a Border family who is called back 
to England to act as trustee for a young girl. His trials and 
adventures make up one of the stories for which many readers 
have been grateful to Mr. Bindloss in the times of stress of recent 
years. The scene is laid on the Borders and in Northern 
Ontario. 

A Song of Araby, by John Guisborough (Mills & Boon, 8s. 6d. 
net) is the story of Robert Eliot, an Eastern explorer, making an 
attempt to reconnoitre the Euphrates during the first year of the 
war and to destroy a gun sent down by the Germans to oppose 
our landing. It is a good adventure story, has a fine heroine, 
and a talent for description of the places involved. We recom- 
mend it. 

The Barn, by Edward Lewis (Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d. net) is 
a well-written attempt to portray the struggle between modern 
ideas of religion, as represented by John Haslam, a nature lover 
and born wanderer, and the ancient beliefs as taught by Monica 
Lethbridge, for the souls of the people of Steepways, a secluded 
hamlet. Monica has ‘‘ converted ’’ the village, built a church, 
and now shepherds her flock. Haslam settles in it by chance, 
and makes himself one of them, allowing his ideas to permeate 
by his example. The conflict leads up to an inevitable tragedy. 


The book is, of its kind, good and shows considerable power 
of handling his material in the author. 

The Long Lone Trail, by A. G. Hales (Hodder & Stoughton, 
7s. 6d. net). 


The author has fallen under the spell of Egypt and 


given us a story of which Sir Hall Caine, Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
or Sir Rider Haggard might envy him the invention, and still 
more the writing. There is plenty of fighting and some love 
making and a great deal of mystery, some of it unsolved at the 
close of the book. Readers of this kind of romance have a 
feast of it before them. 

Romance to the Rescue, by Denis Mackail (Murray, 7s. 6d. 
net) is a good second book. The author seems to have wavered 
between continuing the vein of ‘ What Next’ and writing a 
serious theatrical novel, and though the form suffers in conse- 
quence, he may be on the way to establishing a new variety. 
We shall see, but in the meantime he has written a story which 
is well worth the trouble of going through the more trivial parts 
for the sake of the end. 


Messrs. Sotheby’s are selling on the 14th to 16th and the 21st 
to 23rd inst. a portion of what is left of the famous Amherst 
Library, including some remainders of works published for him 
or by his assistance. One feature of interest is the number of 
early works on English Freemasonry—old Books of Constitutions, 
etc., scattered over the sale. There are a few autograph letters— 
principally of Melancthon, and a number of books printed at 
Norwich and Worcester in the sixteenth century, works which 
rarely come into the market. An imperfect copy of the Cover- 
dale Bible of 1535 recalls the unsolved mystery of its origin. 
There are some fine bindings, and a large number of biblio- 
graphical books of value. The ‘ Liber Veritatis,’ of Claude 
Lorraine, is here in fine condition, there is an imperfect copy of 
the Wynkyn de Worde Bartholomew, and a good copy of the 
Berlin Lepsius. There are fifty separate Roxburghe Club Publi- 
cations, mostly from 1884 on. 


Books Received 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
foe © By Louis Madelin. Translated by Lady Mary Loyd. Heinemann: 


‘ay Harold Stannard. Methuen: 15s. net. 
{i Kerr Harvie. By Stewart. Cassell: 15s. 
en I Have Painted. B McLure Hamilton. Fisher er Unwin, 30s. net. 
MEXICO ON THE VERGE. 7 Dr. E. J. Dillon. Hutchinson : net. 
By R. Thurston Hopkins. Third Edition. Simpkin : 
net. 
Tue Fatt or Mary Stuart. A Narrative in Contemporary Letters. By Frank 


18s. net. 
By Percy F. Martin. Constable: 42s. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 
An ANTHOLOGY OF Mopern Verse. Chosen by A. Methuen. Fifth Edition. 
net. 


Enlarged. Methuen: 7s. 6d. 
By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan: 10s. 6d. net. 


Four For Dancers. 
SPORT AND TRAVEL 


Barpary. The Nearest East. By A. J. Scott MacCallum. 
Butterworth; 12s. 

Days aND NIGHTS OF Bangg "Mrs. W. Baillie. Lane: 12s. 6d. net. 

Inpia anp New. By Sir Valentine Chiro Macmillan: 10s. net. 

San CRISTOBAL DE LA Hasana. By Joseph Hergesheimer. Heinemann: 7s. 6d. 


net. 
Some Cairo Mosgues AND THEIR Founpers. By Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. 
Constable: 17s. 6d. net 
New Edition. Heinemann: 10s, 6d. net. 


Soutu. By Sir Ernest Shackleton. 
Srupigs in Nortn Arrica. By Cyril Fletcher Grant. Simpkin: 8s. 6d. net 


FICTION 


A SincuLar Pzorie. By Sydney A. Moseley. Paul : 

Beauty. By Rupert Hughes. Nash: 8s. 6d. 

Guinea Girt. By Norman Davey. Chapman a Hall; 8s. 6d. 

Marcuerite. By Anatole France. Translated from the J. Lewis 
May. Lane: 6s. net. 

Tue Bricut Messencer. By Algernon Blackwood. ore: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Foortsy Sex. By An  P allowes. Page: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Fruittess Orcuarp. Bye Webling. Hutchinson: 8s. 6d. net. 

Tue QuavirizD Hutchinson: 8s. 6d. net. 


A Mumby. Constable : 
Tue Supan Evo.ution. 


8s. 6d. net. 


Tue Story oF a Woman. Pome: 
Tue Younc Encuanteo. By Hu Walpole.” Macmillan: 7s. 6d. net. 
Torgum’s Success. By Muriel Hine. Lane: 7s. 6d. net. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND CHILDREN 


Comraves Ever! By Escott Lynn. Chambers: 
CHILDREN’S STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. Winder. Illustrated 
by H. G. Theaker. Ward Lock: 6s. 
Drxte or tHE Cock House. By Kent 
Kate Greenaway Pictures. From Originals presented ito John Ruskin 
and other personal friends. With an appreciation Cundall. 
net. 


Warne: 
Orr His Own Bat. By St .John Pearce. Ward Lock: 6s. net. 
Peprery Pat AND THE By L. E. Tiddeman. Chambers: 3s. 
Manor Scuoor. By E. Everett Green. 5s. 

opinson Crusoz. By Daniel Defoe. Illustrated by “Ward 

net. 

Tapp ro IN THE FirtH. By John Finnemore. Chambers: 6s. net. 
Tue Two Form Captains. By Elsie J. Oxenham. 5s. net. 
Tue Wonper Book or Way Wuat. Ward Lock: 
THREE PICKLES IN AND OUT OF ScHooL. By May Baldwins Neatees 5s. net. 
Two From Miss Tippeman’s. By E. M. Channon. Chambers: 4s. net. 
Warp Lock & Co.’s Wonper Book. Ward Lock: 6s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Crutsinc Satts anD YacuTinG Tates. By Frank Cowper. Potter: 20s. 
Tue History aND ADVENTURES OF A Penny. By Edmund Dane. Milis & 


n: 2s. 6d. net. 
Tue Ipeas or Ernstein’s Tuzory. By J. H. Thirring. Methuen: 5s. 
Tue Oxrorp Enciisn Dictionary. Vol. X. In Three Parts. Oxford: } 
don Press: 10s. eac 
Tue PRINCIPLES AND ARITHMETIC OF ForEIGN EXCHANGE. By S. E. Thomas. 


Macdonald & Evans: 7s. 6d. net. 


By an error it was stated in the SaturDAY REVIEW 
Banking Supplement last week that the Norwich Union 
Life Insurance Office celebrates this year its 103rd, in- 
stead of its 113th, anniversary. 
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Powers represented there of an agreement in common 
for guaranteeing the peace of the Pacific, which in pre- 
sent conditions means broadly the peace of the world. 
All are of one mind, of course, that nothing could be 
better than such an agreement, and general attention 
has been drawn, and in this distracted time far too 
willingly given, to the engaging prospect of so emin- 
ently desirable a consummation. Indeed, such alluring 
pictures are still painted and so many fine things said 
in our papers on this side as to the possibilities of the 
Conference, that people are still much too prone to 
imagine that after all such a spirit of friendly accom- 
modation will prevail among the Delegates that it will 
be a comparatively easy matter to arrive at a favour- 
able settlement. This, however, is to ignore the rock- 
bottom truth, and we deem it our duty to point out once 
more that such a settlement can be effected only with 
the utmost difficulty—if at all. We confess that we 
ourselves are not very hopeful of it. 

Consider this question of disarmament. What 
Powers are to or can disarm? The Great Powers in- 
volved in the Pacific are Britain, the United States, 
Japan, and France. Britain has already disarmed— 
has disarmed herself to such an extent as to render, in 
the view of not a few competent observers, the very 
foundations of the Empire insecure. But whether this is 
or is not so, we do not see how her disarmament can 
be carried any farther. France has no navy to speak 
of, and she is certainly in no mood to reduce her land 
forces. There remain, then, the United States and 
Japan; and here we touch bottom. The other day 
Colonel Harvey, the American Ambassador, said that 
the way to disarm was to disarm, and he announced 
that the United States had reduced or was reducing 
its army and was reducing its naval armaments by 
suspending construction work on various battleships 
and other vessels of war. A beau geste, this, for the 
benefit, no doubt, of Japan, who, not in the least im- 
pressed, proceeds with undiminished energy every day 
and night to carry out her extensive naval programme, 
and is said by common report to be adding to it by 
secretly building numbers of submarines. However 
that may be, it is a notable fact that the recent Diet 
voted the heavy budget army and navy estimates with- 
out a single dissentient voice. American newspapers, 
which are much better informed about the Far East than 
are ours, do not hesitate to describe Japan as armed to 
the teeth. How they contrived to get them we do not 
know, but we have seen photographs, taken this 
summer in Japan, which American journals have re- 
produced showing how great is her ‘‘ preparedness ”’ 
for war. Now the Americans no more than the British 
want war, but they are afraid it is coming—war with 
Japan, and for just one reason—China, or, more fully, 
Japan’s policy in and towards China, which cannot be 
made to square with their own unless Japan radically 
changes her attitude. And no amount of British 
journalistic flourishes about ‘‘ our Ally ’’ and the 
beauty of peace can conceal these facts, which are 
fundamental. 

Will Japan change her policy? This is the all-im- 
portant question. The fate of the Conference rests on 
her answer and on nothing else. If she will bring her 
policy into harmony with that of America, all will be 
well, and there may be a fruitful issue in the reduction 
of armaments, chiefly Japan’s armaments. But if she 
will not do so, war between her and the United States 
is inevitable sooner or later, and almost certainly 
sooner than later. In that case it may be expected 
that Japan, who is much better prepared for imme- 
diate action than America, will follow the precedent she 
herself set in her war with Russia and strike the first 
blow. Unquestionably Britain will try to play the part 
of mediator, but the trouble in that respect is that her 
hands, thanks to the imperfect manner in which she 
has lived up to the basis on which the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance was built, are not as clean as could be wished 
—hence the American distrust of that Alliance and the 
demand in the United States for its abrogation. All 


turns on the ‘‘ Open Door,’’ the summarising phrase, 
now familiar, which in 1899 U.S. Secretary John Hay 
used in stating America’s unchanged and unchange- 
able policy towards China—her complete independence 
and territorial integrity, with full opportunity for the 
trade and commerce of all nations. It may be doubted 
if at that time anyone in the West even dreamed that 
Japan would ever be powerful enough to oppose the 
United States, yet she has in effect opposed the United 
States to some purpose in China during the last four- 
teen or fifteen years, and so far as can be seen is deter- 
mined still to oppose it, if the Japanese Press can be 
taken as a guide. Americans may be reflecting rather 
curiously on the situation when they recollect that it 
was their own Navy under Perry which, not so very 
many years ago, broke into and broke up the long 
seclusion of Japan, and forced her to Westernise her- 
self. It is in truth a strange and terrible irony, as 
striking as any in history. The controversy chiefly cen- 
tres on Manchuria and Shantung, in both of which 
Chinese areas Japan has established herself. It may 
be that she will offer, in deference to American feeling, 
some concessions with regard to Shantung, but her 
last Note, which China has just rejected, did not indi- 
cate any real yielding. And as for Manchuria, it is 
quite impossible to think she will withdraw from it un- 
less compelled to do so. If the United States insists, 
Japan will undoubtedly decline. The truth, therefore, 
about the Washington Conference would seem to be 
that it is much more likely to lead to war than to peace. 


THE OLD VIC’S APPEAL 


By Haro._p HovcGE 


HOSE who know the ramshackle old theatre south 

of the Thames will hardly like to part with it. 

The primitiveness of the building agrees with the 
simplicity of the stage and scenery and is an element 
in the spell which the Vic casts on quite a considerable 
number of people. To its habitués there is a real 
pleasure in seeing how much the management is able to 
do with the very smallest help from accessories; or 
rather in the face of almost every external obstacle. It 
is the old story of the good workman and old-fashioned 
tools, the good shot with a second-rate gun, the good 
angler with the simplest tackle. All these have the one 
thing needful, and it is the same with the management 
of the Old Vic. Miss Baylis and her colleagues have 
from the first set their minds on giving classical drama, 
primarily Shakespeare, to the people and have let other 
things—scenery, upholstery, gilding, soft seating ac- 
commodation, finance, profit—take their chance. They 
have not succeeded in everything, but their achieve- 
ment, especially their artistic achievement, is an object 
lesson others might very well take seriously to heart. 
It has demonstrated that seriously expensive setting is 
not needed to commend classical drama to the public. 
Incidentally, of course, it has also confounded the 
ignorant people who thought Shakespeare could not be 
done justice to without elaborate setting. But only a 
Philistine could be so deceived. More important was 
the educated man or woman not without literary dis- 
crimination who succumbed to the heresy that Shake- 
speare and, therefore, other classical drama was to be 
read and not played. It is likely that the perverse illu- 
sion was largely reactive against the oppression of the 
monstrous overgrowth in ‘‘mounting’’ which culminated 
in Beerbohm Tree’s Shakespeare productions. It was 
quite natural that those who went to see a play they 
loved and found it overgrown and choked with the 
rankest weeds of gorgeous mounting would go home in 
disgust and resolve henceforward to have their Shake- 
speare to themselves by their own firesides. It was a 
great mistake, of course, but venial. The mischief was 
in the assumption that a more excellent way was not 
possible; that the choice was necessary between Shake- 
speare submerged by mounting or Shakespeare read in 
the study. These intellectuals retired sulkily from the 
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theatre instead of trying to get things done better. But 
the dim, shabby old theatre in the Waterloo Road filled 
the gap, and the intellectuals have now largely dis- 


~ covered the fact. It is significant, yet not really 


strange, that the Vic audiences consist for the most 
part of the unsophisticated crowd on the one hand and 
the sophisticated intellectual on the other. It is exactly 
the case of the most cultivated palate returning to the 
simplest possible cooking, but of the best. Many an 
epicure would enjoy better than a fine dinner a potato 
off a roaster in the street in company with the potato 
man’s usual customer. Feeling in this way, the fasti- 
dious Shakespearean who now frequents the Vic is 
naturally nervous of any change in the direction of 
better buildings or better anything external. He gets 
there very much what he wants: he does get the play— 
on the whole with fewer cuts than anywhere else; he 
gets the lines spoken as verse, not as chopped prose; 
he sees the story rapidly develop (the ‘‘apron’’ greatly 
aiding this); and he is not worried by the violent inter- 
polation of the players’ private personalities, the break- 
ing in upon the story after every act. It is indeed an 
irony and bitter sarcasm on West End ‘‘culture’’ that 
the only theatre that dares put off the appearance of the 
actors until the play is over should be a humble house in 
the slums. No doubt those who rejoice noisily to see an 
actress come up smiling to the footlights after some 
great scene, when they hear of plays being given in the 
Waterloo Road, think patronisingly of them as the sort 
of Pyramus and Thisbe business in ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (if they happen to have heard ‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’) Well may one be inclined to 
turn from the regular playgoer and cry out with 
Matthew Arnold ‘‘ Ecce convertimus ad gentes.’’ Cer- 
tainly with the Gentiles of Waterloo Road the fastidious 
playgoer will find very much less to upset him. 


‘* Well then,”’ he may say, ‘‘ why not let well alone? 
Why this appeal I see in the papers, signed by a most 
responsible and comprehensive list of names—clergy, 
laity, Liberals, Labour and Conservatives, Anglicans, 
Roman Catholics and Nonconformists, men of action 
and artists—asking for a large sum of money to be 
spent on the building?’’ The answer to this natural 
objection is very simple. The Vic has nochoice. The 
powers that be, the properly constituted authority have 
pronounced the word. The Vic must put its house in 
order or be in danger of losing its licence and coming 
toanend. This is no case of vaulting ambition or of a 
mind inflated by success. The Vic must either get 
money to do what the County Council demand or die. It 
is no doubt a bad time to ask for money, but again tne 
Vic has no option. These demands are made on it 
now, and now must it ask for money to meet them. It 
is particularly hard on the theatre that it should have 
to take on its shoulders the burden of the Morley College 
as well. More correctly, perhaps, one would say it is 
very bad luck for the Vic that its fortunes and those of 
the Morley College are so mixed up that it cannot put 
its own house in order without involving the college. 
They are neighbours—rather more than neighbours— 
and the Vic cannot disturb the college—and the build- 
ing operations are impossible without disturbing it. 
This means, it appears, a matter of £20,000. Here is 
the ultimatum—the County Council must be obeyed, the 
Morley College must be kept going, so the Vic. must 
find the money. It is idle to complain of the County 
Council. The Council is not demanding more than is 
reasonable—it is merely doing its duty: and the 
Governors of the Royal Victoria Hall (the Vic’s official 
title) know and frankly admit this. The Council will 
no doubt be forbearing and, if it sees that there is a real 
intention to comply with its demands and that serious 
efforts are being made, will ease the situation as it 
can. But there can be no question of indefinitely put- 
ting off the worst. 

There is certainly no need, and we believe there is 
no idea, of any ambitious building programme. We 
do not want to see any metamorphosis of the old theatre, 


but there are many details—mostly unseen by the pub- 
lic—in which repairs, alteration and improvement have 
become really urgent. The administrative staff—amaz- 
ingly small for the work it does—and the company do 
not need luxurious quarters, but they do need decent 
accommodation. It is not sound economy that they 
should have to work under conditions which forbid their 
getting the results of which they are capable. 

The Vic fills a place—social and artistic—that no 
other institution can fill. London cannot afford to lose 
it. The money to enable it to weather the present crisis 
should surely be forthcoming. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE AND BARBELLION 
By Louis GoLpING 


OSSIBLY the influences which shape the destiny 
of every man, be he crossing-sweep or Napoleon, 
are bound up with such ancient causes that none 
can interpret them. Yet they seem a little pedestrian, 
a little, one might think, apparent, explicable, in the 
circumstances which conduce, say, an engineer. On 
the other hand the making of a poet is inexplicable, or 
explicable only on such grounds as the Making of Viola : 


Weave, singing brothers, a 
Velvet flesh for Viola ! 


Scoop, young Jesus, for her eyes 
Wood-browned pools of Paradise— 
Young Jesus, for her eyes, 
For the eyes of Viola! 
He seems always a divine accident. Milton, that sultry 
Puritan, a controversialist with Salmasius, yes, we can 
understand. But he, the author of 
The violet-embroidered vale, 
Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well, 
how can this thing be? So in our own age, not less in- 
credible, we find the ranks of poetry strengthened from 
the honourable company of railway-porters; more than 
this—for a recent aspirant from the London suburbs to 
Parnassus is no less a fortuity than a billiard-marker at 
the National Liberal Club. 

There is something of this same sweet inconsequence 
in Sir Thomas Browne. Who, we demand, put the 
conscience or the faith of Sir Thomas Browne at the 
bar? Who asked him to plead his innocence of any 
guilt, whether it were merely such a guilt as that 
martyred Bishop’s who believed too obstinately in a 
‘* sort of topsy-turvy rascals at the Antipodes,’’ or a 
negation of the very self of the Holy Ghost? Was not 
his each day piously fulfilled at the bedside of his 
patients, or obscurely poring over the obscurest dead? 
Yet the strange wild spirit of creation, which posts over 
land and sea, came flapping its dark wings towards 
this withdrawn man, demanding him to rise, 
demanding him to light the torch of his most fragrant 
imagination and hold it aloft down the intricate cata- 
combs of the soul. And when, realizing perhaps with 
a shock of surprise, despite his own premonitions of 
immortality, that the ‘ Religio Medici’ placed him in 
the forefront of European letters, he determined to fill 
out his new position with his too deliberate treatise con- 
cerning Vulgar Errors; when he might have bided con- 
tent and passed tranquilly into the night, again the 
sable bird came winging towards him; and learning of 
the discovery at Walsingham of the funeral urns, once 
more, and now supremely, his imagination flared like a 
burning tree, and he gave to men a fragment of prose 
which no man has excelled, the ‘ Hydriotaphia.’ 

I suggested of Sir Thomas Browne that he was a 
divine accident in much the same way as the poet; his 
impulses to write are as sudden and irresistible and as 
completely ebb away. And the suggestion contained 
the further suggestion that the normal prose-writer be- 
longs rather, in the explicability of his processes and 
inspirations, to the category of the engineer. It is, I 
mean, patent to all the world just why and how Mr. 
Wells wrote his ‘ Outline of History’ or why Lyly 
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twisted the tinsel coronals of Euphues. But if Sir 
Thomas Browne conceived and wrote in this mysterious 
way of the poets, it is not poetry that he writes. If, 
indeed, we could explain why even ‘ Hydriotaphia ’ at 
its most exalted, is not poetry at all, but the most ex- 
alted of prose, we could settle for ever a literary pro- 
blem which has vexed the critics for two thousand 
years. Yet we can perhaps predicate that though the 
intellect powerfully ruminates, as it were, upon poetry, 
after the cud is delivered from the dark recesses of the 
subconscious mind, the intellectual is the secondary pro- 
cess, the subconscious is the primary. In prose the 
order is reversed. The intellect is the primary process 
here, and the subconscious is allowed hazily to mould 
the pensée accomplie. Poetry is a thing essentially 
felt, prose a thing essentially thought. 

Hence the exquisite artificiality of Sir Thomas 
Browne. A philosophy of the open air has been im- 
puted to him; but of the open air glimpsed only through 
the study windows. He is a curious mixture of the 
medizval and modern mind. He might be a hoary 
predecessor of Galen in his belief that the violet could 
be quickened again from its own ashes. He might be 
an augurer in the days of Livy in his quaint reliance 
upon the astrology whose bubble was only finally 
pricked by the needle of so typically modern a mind 
as Voltaire’s. 

In a high sense, the characteristic of his style is his 
quaintness (a word whose meaning, as Pater defines, 
is coint, adorned, but adorned with all curious orna- 
ments, provincial or archaic, certainly unfamiliar, and 
selected without reference to the taste or usages of 
other people). It is full of calm, fanciful complication, 
like an artificial garden in an old forgotten manner; his 
periods are constructed with all the loving care of arti- 
ficers in gold, for well he knew what precious metal he 
was teasing into lovely shapes; and yet these bal- 
anced and beautiful longueurs are quickened suddenly 
by some sharp, pointed sentence, as if Sir Thomas 
Browne’s voice quickened momentarily into the com- 
mand of Johnson’s, and he would arrest some truth be- 
fore it was dissipated into fancy. 

Parts of his writing relate him to a kind of author 
who will perhaps throughout the history of letters exer- 
cise over the mind a fascination only less than the 
fascination of the poets. He interweaves with his 
more solemn material much pure autobiography. He 
talks as freely and unconcernedly of himself (as well 
he might, seeing that he thought himself addressing 
only a few personal friends), as only Montaigne had 
talked before. Shakespeare’s divorce from himself in his 
own writing (pace Frank Harris) seems to us apt and 
splendid. Yet even he gives us the straw of his Sonnets 
to seize lést ‘we drown in the seas of our conjecture. 

“Chaucer keeps a tight hand on himself, yet his robust 
laughter is‘oVverheard'beyond the mixed tumult. But to 
Browne we are friends, and who would not be grateful 
for so high a privilege? It is here he is slenderly linked 
with Rousseau, ‘to whom; however, we are all and each 
his ‘father-confessor, “and to’ Marie ‘Bashkirtseff, but 
above all—though it sound almost fike paradox—to that 
Sir Thomas Browne of the twentieth century, Barbellion. 
He, like Browne, ‘was‘a mah ‘who externally proceeded 
with his scientific researches, internally continued to ela- 
borate, ‘in language different’ from: Sir) Thomas 
Browne’s as 'the ‘twentieth’ century” from) the’ seven- 
teenth, ‘the history” of *soul The author of the 

Journal Disappointed Man’ dared ‘hope for little 
recognition, ‘and as little was ‘contemplated by the au- 
thor of the®* Religio Médici?} yet each, and as imme- 

“diately, récéived widespread recognition? | 
Yet if Barbellion is“intellectually as stimulating, Sir 

Thomas Browne is'more humane; nearer the heart of 

“beauty: His “very fancied take our ‘breath away with 
their rightness and ‘unexpectedness: ‘Every’ sin,’’ ‘he 
declares, oftene? it is committed)! the more it ac- 

‘quireth inthe qwality of the for as they  pro- 

-céed’they ever ‘and like’ figures in drithmetick, 

‘the last ‘stands for tha all that went before it:”’ 


Or often it has the lilt, the lyrical inconsequence of 
song. ‘‘ We might abate the Pythagorical music of 
the spheres, the sevenfold pipe of Pan, and that strange 
cryptography of Gaffarel in his starry book of Heaven.”’ 

Yet the greatest of his qualities is a music solemn 
and unprecipitate as the surge of the sea; where all the 
stops and keys of language are pulled and pressed as 
in some celestial organ; where the mere music of words 
and sentences, apart wholly from their meaning, falls 
like a benediction; where language rises from the agree- 
ment of lips and cars and passes like odour and star- 
light immediately into the fabric of the soul; where, 
indeed, having known such beauty once, we are as con- 
tent, in Sir Thomas Browne’s words, to be nothing or 
anything, in the ecstacy of being no more or ever; in- 
different equally to the ultimate bounty of six feet of 
cold earth for oblivion or to a place under a moles of 
Adrianus and in men’s thoughts for ever. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE 
By D. S. 
Images? No: the Allegories wilt ; 
The painters sulk with cylinders and cubes ; 
Or colour, vague and crude as blood, is spilt 
In wriggles from their tubes. 
Altar anonymous, empty tomb alone 
Will fit the vacant mind of this November : 
Before the bleakness of unsculptured stone 
We bow and we remember. 
Music? That, for the inarticulate, 
Might ease the hungry and divided heart ; 
But heavy the blockade on love and hate 
Dressed in an alien art: 
Nor yet, bedazed and sore from ceaseless stunts, 
May the part-reconstructed British Lion 
Accommodate his roaring or his grunts 
To the old songs of Zion. 
Speeches? The Mansion House, a mixture nice, 
Minister, Labour Member, plutocrat, 
The Archbishop, Lord Burnham and Lord Bryce? 
No: anything but that! 
Therefore the King proclaimed, O hush to-day, 
Parrot and owl, even you, my poet-linnets ! 
The English, who have never much to say, 
Were silent for two minutes. 


HUS wrote an observer on November eleventh in 

the year of the Cenotaph and the blank altar and 

the silence. The English, whose carefully hidden 
heart breaks out only in supreme poetry, too humbly 
permit the busybody to traduce them in graphic and 
plastic art. Distrustful of a deep instinct, they hand 
such matters over to a committee, and the art hatched 
by a committee is worse than the joke on which a com- 
mittee has sat; it is not trimmed and rendered innocu- 
ous; it is rather bloated and bedizened. On that occa- 
sion no poet spoke in any of the arts; but the habit of 
the people who in moments of strong emotion are 
dumb, stammer when called on for oratory, and when 
leavetaking nod or touch a hand, for once had its way, 
and reached a high negative expression. A bank- 
ruptcy of the imagination? Perhaps, but impressive 
in its contempt for makeshift and frippery. And what 
was banned in Whitehall was escaped by a like stroke 
of fortune in the cemeteries of the battlefields, through 
the staunchness and judgment of Sir Fabian Ware and 
the ‘architects who worked with him. Spite of all 


“clamour, led by the most unlikely people, for the indivi- 


dualistic anarehy that disgraces our churchyards, those 


‘gardens’ of the dead have been laid out as the fitting 
‘memorial of a‘* decent and undaunted people.’’- No 
‘scrap theré of shivering’ white marble and horrible 


polished granite, of squalid competitive shapes and de- 


graded lettering; rows, instead; of modest headstones, 


uniform as were the tanks of battle} and two: symbols 


of! sacrifice ini a plotted space of grass and flowers. 


Those ‘who saw the freaks’ of untamed, fancy: that 


‘poured’ in upon’ the advisors ‘know what we: escaped, 


and those who have seen such a cemetery:as: Sir Regin- 
ald Blomfield’s at Tréport, know what we have gained, 
a victory for sober English taste that,ought to have its 


/Yepereussion at home, abroad also; for the ordinary 
French! cemetery -is-more- deplorable than our, own. ,), 
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In the same order of ideas was the homecoming 
and burial of the Unknown Warrior, an inspiration 
marred only by the literary word ‘‘ Warrior ’’ (to cover 
the three services), and the jingling and poorly lettered 
inscription. For another point we are on the way to 
win through the efforts of Eric Gill and others is a re- 
form of lettering, and if only the Generals and the 
Parsons and Mayors and their Committees, so uneasily 
concerned with War Memorials, would believe it, the 
way of dignity and beauty lies in accepting our poverty 
in high imaginative sculpture, and being content with 
well proportioned panel, brief epigraph, and list of 
names well formed, spaced and cut.- | never pass the 
Quintin Hogg monument in Portland Place without 
gratitude for its shapely pedestal and well disposed in- 
scription. But the organisers of monuments are un- 
fortunately the last people to hear of such progress: 
they are unhappy about what they do, but timid, they 
succumb to the art of the shops, and men who would 
blush to give a public place to doggerel verse are ob- 
structing the highways and littering the churches with 
a pious nuisance of doggerel sculpture and ornament. 

A short code of what it is proper not to do might be 
drawn up for the use of Committees, if Committees 
there must be: 

(1). Avoid all the favourite materials. I have named 
two; slate is a third. Portland and Hoptonwood stone 
are among the best. 

(2). Avoid all the favourite forms. The Cross itself 
is fundamentally bad for stone, being a wooden form. 
The attempt to cure its structural weakness usually 
leads to the worst type of all, the Celtic Cross: the 
famous Book of Kells is an orgy of demented orna- 
ment. Even Sir Reginald Blomfield’s cross, in the at- 
tempt to win sturdiness for the arms, gives them some- 
thing of the appearance of buffers. The best I remem- 
ber is the old cross in the market place of Stirling, with 
arms reduced to a minimum. The second favourite & 
the Obelisk. At the best it is nearly as poverty-stricken 
a form as the pyramid, and all the worse for being 
stilted on a base. If tolerable on a plain with archi- 
tecture or heights behind, it is as eminently wrong on a 
hill-top as a spire, because its thin convergence fights 
with the culminating ampler lines of the hill. 

(3). Avoid, generally, monuments as such: only the 
presence of genius, equivalent to that of great poetry, 
justifies them. Mr. A. C. Benson, at the first meeting 
of the Civic Arts Association, was, it seemed to me, 
precisely wrong in his advice+ he urged that utility 
should not be mixed up with memorials. On the con- 
trary, emptiness and tedious ornament lie that way. 
Waterloo Bridge is a noble war memorial: bridges, 
gateways, fountains, buildings devoted to some public 
purpose of the town or village, with a bold inscription 
and sparing sculpture in relief, are the right things, 


. especially at a time when our architecture is healthier 


than either sculpture or painting. 

Yet we are not altogether bankrupt. In the War 
Memorial Exhibition, organised through the generous 
enthusiasm of Muirhead Bone, two new talents, at 
least, declared themselves. One was a painter’s; of him 
I must speak another time. The other was a sculptor’s. 
Mr. Jagger’s model for the Artillery Memorial I have 
not yet seen, and the Committee added to the difficulties 
of his task by requiring a piece of heavy artillery as the 
principal object. But I can affirm that he is capable of 
great design. For a wall fountain in a country town 
to serve horses and dogs and to commemorate their 
part in the war, he sketched out a panel in which a 
wounded horse, a dog, and wrecked wires and posts 
of a listening station were tangled in a wonderful 
diagonal. I remember no plastic design of this quality 
from an Englishman since Alfred Stevens modelled his 
trophies of accoutrements upon the Wellington Tomb. 
There ought to be opportunities for a gift such as this 
when the Government has announced its programme 
for the battlefield memorials. 

There is a prospect of opportunities for painting in 
other directions. Sir Michael Sadler, who is among the 


chief patrons of our young artists, essayed on a smaller 
scale what had been attempted in the Government 
enterprise; he commissioned sketch panels for the 
walls of the Leeds Town Hall. This scheme, like the 
greater one, failed as a whole, because the various 
painters adopted no common language in scale, drawing, 
colour and tone. But two of the essays were especially 
promising. One was by Mr. Kramer, a design of coal- 
miners and pit-ponies in black and gold and brown, 
rather in the nature of a wall-paper pattern than of a 
big mural composition, yet one that might be used to 
fill alternate panels with bigger subjects between. The 
other was the lively and ingenious design by Mr. Albert 
Rutherston which is now with other works of his at the 
Leicester Galleries. Mr. Rutherston has an admirable 
turn for décor; witness his woodland scene in 
‘ Androcles.’ I cannot say how the Leeds design would 
have worked out on a large scale, with its rather pretty 
doll-like figures magnified; but those gay, sharp colours 
and amusing puppets are beautifully disposed upon his 
fans. 


THE PIERROT OF THE MINUTE 
By James AGATE 


was pleasant to watch, at the little Ambassadors 

Theatre, where they are giving Mr. Barker’s ver- 

sion of Guitry’s ‘ Deburau,’ the old showman beat 
upon his drum. It was a change to hear the banjos 
rattle and the tambourines jing-jing-jingle in the hands 
not of a Shaw but of a Sacha. Cymbals, one hailed, 
not symbols. The curtain rises on the auditorium, be- 
yond which is the stage, of a little French theatre of 
pantomime. Allusions to Hugo and Jules Janin, the 
resurrection of Marie Duplessis, fix the date at 1840. 
It seemed to me that some of the figures in the dimly dis- 
cerned stage-audience were dummies. They were 
motionless, and whenever the living actors applauded, 
the heads of the dummies shook like barbers’ blocks. 
This device, if device it were, induced a charming 
sense of the puppet show, disposed us admirably to the 
tragi-comedy of a clown. Deburau, vain as a child, 
greedy of praise, is a clewn, and a clown of history; 
and an alleged intrigue with the famous Lady of the 
Camelias is the starting point of the play. (How pat 
these playwrights are with their quasi-historical loves ! 
Were our Mr. Drinkwater Sacha—hypothesis calling 
for imagination—he would, on reflection that the cen- 
turies kiss and commingle, have doubtless inflamed Mary 
Stuart with a passion for Old Noll.) No purpose is 
served, nor, whilst memory of a great living actress 
holds, will ever be served by a re-statement of that first 
meeting of Armand and Marguerite. Guitry should 
have known that between his remembrancer and the 
past there falls a shadow, and that we are sick of an 
old passion. Deburau, abandoned of mistress and 
wife, sulks for seven years. Marguerite coming into 
his life again, babbling about the rudeness of the pére 
Duval, who would keep his hat on in her drawing-room, 
he returns to the stage, only to be superseded by his 
son, to whom he reels off a never-ending version of 
Hamlet’s advice to the players. 

It was strange that this play of undoubted 
theatricality should prove so dull in performance. 
There is much talk of love in it, in the French sense. In 
English the word has some shade of stability; with 
Sacha it is the idiom for that riot of ‘‘ pure love ’’ of 
which the old soldier said the Egyptian coquette’s pas- 
sions were composed. Sacha winds up his play almost 
exactly as Sarah used to bring down the curtain on that 
first mecting with Armand—a rapturous cry of 
‘*L’Amour!”’’ This should be very much to the 
sentimental English taste. Again, the play is all about 
actors, for stories of whom we have a passion, in our 
sober, collected way. That is why we devour, in the 
daily press, the minuscule particularities of the theatre- 
gossips. There’s such glamour doth hedge your stage- 
kings, though it be formal and obvious as the daub on 
the clown’s cheek. I may know in my heart of hearts 
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that Mr. Ainley is not always toga’d and, at his club, 
condescends to tweeds, that Mr. du Maurier, were he 
in real life tied to a chair and revolver-threatened, 
might be a shade less imperturbable. But I will never 
admit that my stage-heroes can be less than heroic. 
That Frenchman libelled when he wrote : ‘‘ You admire 
the artist’s convictions; he has none. You soar with 
him to some seventh heaven; he cocks an eye at your 
beatitude, and asks himself, ‘ Am I indeed a god?’ ”’ 
At least that’s my present mood. Acting shall be a 
religion and the actor a disciple. Pierrot is the ab- 
stract and embodiment of all actors, hence the object 
of universal adoration. He is a figure after our Eng- 
lish heart, though alas! not a creation of English 
genius. We concede him to France to make up for her 
lack of Ariel. But this is only because we did not 
happen to think of him. When we did, we conceived 
him as a little boy, and made of him a play for little 
boys. After our shamefaced English way, we left him 
in the nursery, whereas Pierrot remains the very stuff 
of life. If then, in the writings of certain of our 
countrymen, say Lamb, Stevenson and Barrie, we get 
near to the child in Pierrot, it is rare that he becomes 
of the essence of their lives. De Quincey, you say, and 
Dowson. Ah, but who then? Whereas not only the 
Villons and the Verlaines, but a hundred other French- 
men are Pierrot. No plain Englishman will, however, 
resist a pitiful story, though it take on an alien turn. 
Seventy years ago, on a night of driving snow, a poor 
poet, one Gérard de Nerval, knocked at the door of a 
leprous and sinister house where his rags had often 
found shelter. There was no answer. He knocked 
and knocked again, but without avail. Darkness 
descending upon his soul, this wander-wit fastened a 
bootlace to the shutter and hanged himself. | When 
they found him, his feet, which had gone so lightly 
upon earth, rested gently on the snow. This is Pierrot 
in his tragic aspect, and the nearest we English can 
show is Poor Tom a-cold. Scaramouche romantic is 
shown in Laforgue’s Pierrot Fumiste, a jester moving 
broken-heartedly among such harsh realities as omni- 
buses, métros, umbrellas, warm-breathing mistresses 
whose heart he breaks because his passion is of the 
spirit only. Something after this fashion is Jack Point. 
And when we refiect upon Pierrot dying delicately, laid 
exquisitely to rest in a lady’s puff-box, we remember 
with pride that Beardsley was of our race. 

Here, then, is a charming subject treated, it is true, 
with less than the felicity of a Rostand, but not un- 
poetically, and beautifully, even provocatively, staged. 
Yet it failed to move. The fault, I must think, lay 
entirely with the actor who was Pierrot. The part is 
immensely difficult. Sarah would always have been, 
would now and ever be, ineffable. So too, in his 
medium, Chaplin, only you would have to give him 
leave to cry. On the English stage I can think only 
of Mr. Leon Quartermaine or possibly—on the strength 
of his beautiful performance in ‘ Mary Rose ’—and 
after much governance, Mr. Thesiger. The Pierrot in 
the present production is Mr. Robert Loraine, and this 
I take to be the reason of the play’s mishap. As well 
had they chosen Mr. McKinnel! Both are good actors 
in the sterling; you would call neither of them wistful 
or crepuscular. I am not to be persuaded that Mr. 
Loraine is ever of the moon; rather does his solidity 
make ghosts of his companions. Not plaster-of-Paris 
but good white stone, he stands four-square, possessed, 
not of sensibility but of sense, not of a sprite but of a 
conscience. He wears not a shroud but a builder’s 
blouse. He suggests a healthy bank-book, whereas 
Pierrot, at a pinch, should be capable of robbing a 
bank. As Des Grieux Mr. Loraine is quite improbable; 
as a gigolo, to borrow a classicism of the Place Blanche, 
he is incredible. Never was it possible that this worldly 
pigeon had lacked bon souper, bon gite, et la reste. 
Never had this Pierrot pleaded : 


Ma chandelle est morte, je n’ai plus de feu, 
Ouvrez-moi la porte, pour l’amour de Dieu. 


Never had you deposited this actor in a puff-box. 


I liked Miss Titheradge’s Marguerite, that artifi- 
ciality which ruined her Desdemona standing her in 
good stead here. It was a very delicate performance. 
You wanted to take up and handle this Marguerite like 
an ornament of the period. Perhaps there was only 
one other figure besides Miss Titheradge which 
was quite genuinely 1840, and that was the 
female pander of Miss Beverly Sitgreaves. She 
presented to the life Balzac’s marchande 4 la toilette, 
which is by no means the same thing as our respectable 
good line English wardrobe dealer. Mr. Ivor Novello 
was the only Armand I have seen who was not utterly 
tidiculous—a considerable triumph. Mr. Bobbie An- 
drews—I suppose we shall soon have to call him Mr. 
Robert—made a quite charming boy-Pierrot. Mr. 
Michael Sherbrooke acted very well indeed as the 
theatre-proprietor, and Mr. Bruce Winston was alto- 
gether magnificent. His face during the advice to the 
players was all aglow with appreciation, a very stove 
of understanding. 


Correspondence 


A RECEPTION AT THE FRENCH ACADEMY 
[FRom our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT ] 


JOSEPH BEDIER was welcomed at the 
M French Academy by M. Louis Barthou on 
e Thursday of last week. The contrast be- 
tween the two men was striking. M. Joseph Beédier, 
who is a medizval scholar of world-wide repute, was a 
prey to abject stage-fright. He seemed to be all fore- 
head and eyes with a minimum of face and an insuffi- 
ciency of body in his bright green coat. M. Barthou 
is the French Minister of War, but nobody looks less 
like war than this dapper little man, plump and glib, 
incredibly confident and quite right in being so, for he 
had not said twenty words before his perfect elocution 
and voice, his capacity for throwing himself far on the 
public side of the footlights, had given his hearers the 
impression that they had better give in at once to some- 
thing that is not exactly magnetism, but acts as if it 
were. 

M. Bédier did not throw himself beyond the foot- 
lights: he shrank and took shelter in his own modesty 
and very promptly became sympathetic, and I almost 
said pathetic, in the part. He reminded us that all his 
life he has been a student and a professor in quiet 
academic works. He reminded us too that before being 
that he was a humble schoolboy in far away Bourbon, 
the French island in the Indian Ocean, once sister to 
Mauritius, ma petite ile, as he said. And as he spoke, 
I saw in my memory many a youth arriving, as he once 
did, from Bourbon, or Martinique or New Orleans. 
Creoles, the other boys call them, one never knows 
whether in pity or in wonder. There they sit in their 
good clothes, distinguished and delicate, and probably 
home-sick, never looking bored because it would be 
ill-bred but seldom looking interested either. They 
generally speak exquisite French and are as unlike the 
sturdy Anglo-Indian children one sees arriving home to 
keep strong and turbulent as two races can be. Their 
dreamy appearance, helped no doubt by the remem- 
brance that Leconte de Lisle and Dierx come from 
overseas too, leads us to imagine that they must be 
chiming rhymes in their heads all the time, but they are 
not. A few years later they re-appear as quite forceful 
business men with an unsuspected passion for Paris 
and, on occasion, a store of first-rate patriotism. 

I never heard before that any of these youths had 
thought of making a career in education or erudition as 
M. Bédier has. But this exception has been brilliant. 
At twenty-four M. Bédier was a professor at Fribourg, 
a university renowned for its flair in the selection of 
men; at thirty he was at the Collége de France, and at 
thirty-six he was celebrated. 
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In his realm of a medizvalist he has shown 
as rare a genius as his fine domed head in- 
dicates. Like Gaston Paris, his master, he often 
recalls Cuvier by his gift for visualising a whole 
chain of facts where a man possessed of inferior 
intuition would only see a bit of trivial information. 
His four volumes on the ‘ Origin of the Medieval 
Romances,’ show an extraordinary admixture of 
minute knowledge and of divination undaunted by uni- 
versally received theories. All those songs have Charle- 
magne and his peers for their heroes, and it had been 
admitted so far that although in their present state they 
date mostly from the twelfth century they must have 
been written three or four centuries earlier. Another 
dogma was that their inspiration must originally have 
been Germanic. M. Bédier seems to have established 
beyond a doubt that the twelfth century poems are 
originals and not rehandlings of earlier versions, also 
that German influences upon them are negligible. 
Patient investigations led him to something better than 
the mere destroying of an orthodox theory, viz., an ex- 
planation of the production of the medizval songs 
which delights the average reader while it satisfies the 
antiquarian. The Romances appeared towards the 
end of the eleventh century and were continued through 
the twelfth into the thirteenth century. That is to 
say they synchronized with the tremendous develop- 
ment of pilgrimages which finally resulted in the 
Crusades. The discovery of M. Bédier was to connect 
the two series of events and to show that most songs 
originated near some famous shrine where Carolingian 
relics happened to be kept. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that this side of M. 
Bédier’s theory had much to do with its success, 
although many people were tired of seeing the Sor- 
bonne ape Jena and the Germans show so much readi- 
ness in annexing everybody worth while, from Jeanne 
d’Arc to Shakespeare. He is also a poet, as anybody 
who reads his version of ‘ Tristan and Yseult ’ will see. 
He is even equal to the kind of poetry eternally to be 
associated with those two names. So is Anatole 
France, you may say, although he too is a scholar 
and an antiquarian. Yes, and so was Taine, parched 
little bookworm though he was, as his astonishing 
criticisms of Dickens and his strictures on Rebecca 
Sharp (wishy-washy he thinks her) will show. 

One more trait will complete the literary portrait of 
the new Academician. During the war the thin little 
professor one morning appeared at the French head- 
quarters. M. Marcel Prevost, the novelist, who was 
there, put him into khaki and he was allowed to 
browse, classify and pigeon-hole as he pleased. The 
results were four epoch-making articles in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, since reprinted under the title of 
‘L’ Effort Frangais.’ These articles, along with 
those of M. Henry Bidou in the Débats and M. Victor 
Giraud’s ‘ Histoire de la Guerre,’ showed what mere 
civilians armed with a method can make of purely 
military stuff. 


Verse 


AFTER FELIX ARVERS 


Y soul, my life, their secret sorrow know : 
Undying love in one swift moment born. 
My hurt is hopeless; and, to silence sworn, 
I keep my wound from her who dealt the blow. 
And I unmarked by her shall ever go, 
Still by her side, but, oh, then most forlorn, 
And never dare requests that she would scorn, 
And have no guerdon of her. Even so. 


For she, though God has made her tender, sweet, 
Will heedless tread her path, and never hear 
This murmur of my love beneath her feet; 

To duty true, will tread her austere way, 

And read these verses full of her and say, 

‘* Who was this woman that he held so dear? ”’ 


T. EarLe WELBY 


Letters to the Editor 
IRELAND 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


IR,—If Mr. J. W. Poynter refers to my letter dated 
7th September he will notice that the displacement of 
Irish population was there attributed to the operation of 
Free Trade in England, the natural market for Ireland’s 
agricultural produce—a matter obviously beyond the 
control of any Dublin Parliament. Since the Irish 
members supported Free Trade at St. Stephen’s, it is 
reasonable to conclude that they would have acted no 
differently in Dublin. In any case, the existence of a 
local legislature could not have affected the situation. 
Mr. Poynter vaguely alludes to ‘‘ evils for which we 
have to blame the Union,’’ presumably on the principle 
of post hoc, propter hoc. In fact, the Union has 
rendered possible many of the exceptional advantages 
which Ireland, despite the enormous excess of her 
expenditure over revenue, enjoys under the Crown and 
Constitution of the United Kingdom. E.g., British 
credit has created a system of peasant property. Three- 
quarters of the land is purchased by the tenants of each 
holding with cash supplied by the Exchequer at 34% 
interest, principal and interest repayable after 70 years. 
Agriculture being Ireland’s staple industry, this gives 
her a preferential position as compared with the rest of 
the Kingdom in a matter of primary importance. The 
Imperial Treasury has advanced £6,000,000 to Irish 
Rural District Councils for the erection of cottages at 
2% per annum, principal and interest being repaid after 
50 years. For a weekly rent of 1s. to 1s. 6d. an agri- 
cultural labourer can obtain a neat sanitary four-roomed 
house, constructed of stone and lime, slate-roofed, with 
an acre of garden attached. When the nominal charge 
repayable expires, the rentals will revert to the credit of 
the said Councils to be used as an asset for the liquida- 
tion of local rates. No education rate is levied in Ire- 
land. Primary schools are supported absolutely by the 
British Treasury, and the National University owes its 
establishment and endowment entirely to the same 
source. Vast sums are expended annually on congested 
districts. Fisheries have been recreated; light rail- 
ways, motor-boats, harbours, and piers provided. These 
and many similar benefits constitute ‘‘ the monument 
120 years have erected,’’ and without one penny of 
special cost to the Irish tax-payer. 
Yours etc., 
STEPHEN DE LEIGH 
The Woodlands, Hale End, Essex. 


[To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review] 


SIR,—In your number for October 29, ‘‘ Erevna ”’ 
asks me, categorically and plainly, ‘‘ Who are loyal 
to Crown and Parliament if the Unionists are not, 
whether Ulstermen or others?’’ I am glad to make an 
equally plain answer, and, in order so to do, will first 
make a quotation : 

By the Treason Felony Act, 1848, if any person shall (either 
within the United Kingdom or without) compass, imagine, in- 
vent, devise, or intend . . to levy war against him [the King], 
within any part of the United Kingdom, in order by force or 
constraint io compel a change of measures or counsels, or in 
order to put any force or constraint upon (or to intimidate or 
overawe) both houses or either house of Parliament, . . and 
shall express, utter, or declare such compassings, imaginations, 
inventions, devices, or intentions, or any of them, by publishing 
or printing any writing, or by any overt act or deed—the per- 
son so offending shall be guilty of felony. On conviction he is 
liable, at the dis retion of the court, to be sentenced to penal 
servitude for life, or for any term not less than three years.— 
‘ The Laws of England,’ by His Honour Judge Stephen, vol. 4, 
pp. 153-154. 

Can there be any adult person who does not remem- 
ber the ‘‘ Ulster Covenant ” of 1911-1914? In Ulster 
an armed body was raised, drilled, reviewed, and in 
every way prepared (even to the seizing of Larne Cus- 
tom House to run guns—alleged to be German—in). 
The declared and only purpose of all this was either to 
prevent the enactment of the Home Rule Bill of 1912, 
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or, were it enacted, to resist its enforcement by oppos- 
ing armed might to it. Let anyone read the above 
quotation, and say how that Covenant was other than 
Treason Felony. The T.F. Act, as can be seen by the 
words I have italicised, categorically covers the Ulster 
Covenanters’ deeds. Moreover, it is useless to reply 
that the Ulster Unionists only ‘‘ prepared,’’ and never 
actually used their forces. The T.F. Act carefully says 
‘‘ imagine, invent, or intend,’’ and assigns a possible 
life penalty for even that! It is also useless to 
say the Ulster Unionists would only have fought ‘‘ to 
keep their position under the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment.’’ What humbug! Loyal to a Crown and Par- 
liament, yet get up armies to plunge Ireland (and, as 
it would undoubtedly have been by repercussion, Eng- 
land also) into civil war if that Crown and Parliament 
legislated in opposition to their desires ! 

** Erevna ’’ constantly refers to Sinn Feiners as 
rebels.’” In English law they certainly are—even 
as George Washington was. But here is a dilemma 
for Erevna 

Why are Sinn Feiners rebels?—Because they do 
things which, according to British law, are rebellion. 
But—the British law also applies the name Treason 
Felony (and assigns, as penalty, anything up to a 
‘* lifer ’’) to acts done, and gloried in, by Ulster Cove- 
nanters and their abettors. Ergo: Either Sinn Feiners 
are not rebels, or else, on the same grounds, Ulster 
Unionists are treason felons. ‘‘ Erevna ’’ can choose. 

As to General Decie, ‘‘ Erevna’’ misses the point. 
Of course, that officer did his military duty, and I have 
no reason for supposing him other than a gallant sol- 
dier. The quarrel is not with him, but with the politi- 
cal policies of which he and others were mere instru- 
ments, which consist, first, in vain attempts to 
govern without the consent or acquiescence of the 
governed, and, second, in calling one and the same 
thing black when done by one side and white when 
done by the other. My remarks, about this policy, 
remain valid. 


Yours etc., 
J. W. Poynter 


106, Gillespie Road, Highbury, Ns. 


‘DEAR LAND OF LIBERTY’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw 


SIR,—The question of Prohibition as stated by Mr. 
Hulls, is, as he says, curiously complex. But the main 
lines of the case are quite clear. Ordered civilisation 
implies not merely the right but the duty of the com- 
munity to forbid any traffic which threatens the safety 
or the welfare of its members. The question whether 
any given traffic does or does not come under this 
definition must, in the absence of an acknowledged in- 
fallible authority, be decided by the verdict of a majority 
of the citizens. Disobedience to legislation carrying 
such verdict into effect is a sin against civilisation, a 
reversion towards anarchy. 

This doctrine, of course, must not be pushed too far. 
There may be and have been cases, cases of conscience 
for instance, in which disobedience to a law becomes a 
duty. But this consideration does not apply in the case 
under discussion. No man’s conscience is affected by 
his inability to obtain liquor, but only his preference for 
one class of beverage over another ; not a very important 
matter, surely, to a full grown man. If such a man 
uses these drinks in moderation the inconvenience occa- 
sioned by their disuse will be slight and temporary. If, 
on the other hand, he uses such drinks immoderately he 
belongs to a class the existence of which renders pro- 
hibition necessary. There exists, therefore, no moral 
sanction for disobedience to a prohibitory law, provided 
that such law has been enacted by fair and constitutional 
means. The legitimate remedy for objectors to a law 
of this character lies neither in disobedience nor in eva- 
sion but in agitation for repeal. ; 


It is in the light of these considerations that we 
should regard the doings of the law breakers in the 
United States and of their backers in certain sections of 
the British Press. 

Yours etc., 
FRANK ADKINS 

15, Wynne Road, London, S.W.o9. 


WORN-OUT HORSE TRAFFIC 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—May I draw the attention of your readers to 
an error in the signed statement of the Minister of 
Agriculture—re Old Horse Traffic—recently published 
in the Press, on which he must be misled. It says that, 
as a result of recent negotiations, dressed carcases will 
be accepted in Belgium and Holland. I went to the 
Ministry of Agriculture at Brussels, saw the Chief In- 
spector who came to London, and asked him what this 
meant. He told me that a law must be repealed in Bel- 
gium, before a carcase of a horse can be imported with- 
out head, trachea, and lungs attached. Carcases can- 
not be dressed under these conditions. And the report 
made to our Ministry (which I have seen) made it clear 
that the Belgians have no intention of repealing the law. 
There is plainly an error in the statement. 

Again, the butchery traffic scarcely exists in summer, 
and any report made of its conditions during summer is 
misleading. Yet an official of the Birmingham City 
Corporation, and one of the Ministry’s Inspectors, were 
sent to inspect the traffic in the hottest months of 
summer, and their reports are published. This, again, 
cannot be fully understood by the Minister in question. 

And this statement ignores the main reason why this 
traffic is disgraceful : i.e., the conditions to which horses 
are sent. Nothing he can do can alter those conditions, 
while the traffic exists. They are so cruel that even 
strong young horses ought not to be sent tothem. And 
those that are sent have already spent nearly all their 
lives in work. The voyage involves suffering and risk. 
Only careful supervision and attention, and padded sup- 
ports, can prevent suffering from transport by sea. 
These the cargoes of horses meant for butchery will 
never get. Anda gale will mean a massacre. At Ant- 
werp the ration of hay is ridiculously inadequate, and 
afterwards all depends on the butchers. Nearly every 
horse suffers from hunger and thirst before it is 
slaughtered. And nearly every horse is cruelly killed. 
Only a few are killed with the humane killer. In Bel- 
gium the majority are merely blindfolded, and knocked 
on the head with a blunt hammer. 

All this is no deliberate cruelty of Belgians or others. 
It is inherent in a traffic in horses for foreign butchery. 
For the moment inspection is strict. But no inspection 
under the present Act can prevent the traffic for 
butchery. It can only prevent the export of horses in 
such a condition that they would actually suffer from 
working. Also the system of inspection is a cause of 
much cruel trickery by some dealers, in the attempt to 
get unfit horses passed. Finally, we cannot be sure that 
inspection will continue to be satisfactory. It has 
always failed. For all these reasons we are forced to 
continue our propaganda against the traffic in horses 
for foreign butchery. And for that end I am publishing 
this answer to the Minister’s statement. 

Yours etc., 
A. M. F. Coie 

Mole Abbey, West Molesey, Surrey. 


THE PROBLEM OF OPERA IN LONDON 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—May I have a word in reply? The argument, 
that only Grand Opera performed outside of Great 
Britain is worth listening to, is a very old one. This 
simple failing, or foible, on the part of some amiable 
people, is genially satirized by the late Sir W. S. Gil- 
bert, in ‘ The Mikado,’ in lines which run something 
like the following : 
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There’s the idiot who praises with enthusiastic tone, 
Every century but this, and every country but his own. 
It may be a solace to Mr. Toye to know that I have 
often. heard ‘‘ first-class’’ peiformances of Italian 
Opera at Covent Garden. And not to labour the point, 
I shall give one example. I remember hearing ‘ Romeo 
and Juliette’ (Gounod), performed there with Mons. 
Jean de Reszké, Mons. Edouard de Reszké, and 
Madame Melba, in the principal parts. It would be 
almost impossible to give anything like that at the pre- 
sent day. I need hardly say that the whole perform- 
ance beggared description; that it was absolutely 
above criticism; and that I do not expect ever to hear 
the like again. 1 may say I have only one standard in 
opera and music, namely, the highest. When Mr. 
Toye says, in referring to the Rosa Company, that ‘‘ I 
yield to no one in my admiration for their services to 
music in this country,’’ I heartily agree with him; and 
I feel that now my pleasant task is done. I should just 
like to add that we are all indebted to him for his 
article, because anything that draws public atten- 
tion to the cause of opera in London will be, and is, 
welcomed by every lover of opera and of music. 
Yours etc., Musicus 


‘THE OLD VIC’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 

SIR,—The admirable work done at the Royal Vic- 
toria Hall, popularly called ‘ The Old Vic,’ is now well 
known. By a strenuous effort Miss Baylis and her 
colleagues have succeeded in producing Shakespeare 
pcrformances and operas, continuously, on lines artisti- 
cally right, at such low charges that every section of the 
public is able to see them. So warm has been the ap- 
preciation of these performances that it is certain that 
their cessation would be regarded as a disaster by the 
people generally, and not least by the Vic’s many 
friends in the Dominions overseas. It is to avoid the 
disaster that we now venture to appeal to you. 

The Old Vic has reached a crisis in its career. Some 
time ago the London County Council warned the 
management that it must put its house structurally in 
order. The building is an old one, and compliance with 
the County Council’s standard will mean heavy expense. 
The County Council has been very forbearing, as the 
Vic would be the first to acknowledge with lively grati- 
tude. Now, however, the time has come when these 
alterations and extensions must be carried out. If this 
is not done, the Vic’s licence may be in serious danger. 

As it happens, the building is so placed that the Vic 
cannot extend except by disturbing its neighbour, the 
Morley College. Therefore, the Vic must provide a 
new home for that institution. A suitable building in 
the near neighbourhood is available if funds can be 
raised to acquire it. To reinstate the Morley College, 
and to make the necessary alterations and extensions 
of the Vic premises, will cost about £30,000. Of this 
sum the Vic is able to lay its hands on about £10,000; 
for the remainder it must look to the interest and 
generosity of the public. 

In asking for help on an occasion of very great stress, 
we feel that we are justified in appealing not only to the 
regular friends of the Vic (who certainly will not fail it), 
but to all who are concerned for the humanities. The 
work of the old Vic is moral and spiritual, no less than 
artistic, and there is abundant evidence of its actual 
influence for good. 

Contributions of any amount will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and can be sent to the Secretary of the Old Vic 
Appeal Fund, Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo Road, 
S.E.1. Cheques should be made payable to Sir W. P. 
Herringham (Chairman of the Governors). 

Yours etc., 


H. H. Asguitx W. MANCHESTER 
L. C. F. Cavenpisx ARTHUR PINERO 
DuNSANY ETHEL SmyTn 


Cyri_ SOUTHWARK 
J. H. THomas 
EverARD G. THORNE 


HERBERT FISHER 
Joun W. 
A. Bonar Law 


Reviews 
GAS AND DISARMAMENT 


The Riddle of the Rhine. By Victor Lefebure. Col- 
lins. 10s. 6d. net. 


T the moment when the Conference of Powers is 

meeting at Washington, with the ostensible pur- 
pose of discussing limitation of armaments, Major Lefe- 
bure’s book is of peculiar interest as it takes the wind 
out of the sails of those idealists who foresee the rapid 
consummation of a world peace. ‘ The Riddle of the 
Rhine ’—-though one could hardly guess it from the 
title—-presents a complete history of the development 
of chemical warfare in all its aspects and concludes 
with an interesting glimpse into the future and a reas- 
oned argument on the limitation of armaments as 
applied to chemical weapons. The author has excep- 
tional authority for his task, having had practical 
experience of the subject, first with a combatant 
gas unit, then as liason officer with France and other 
allies, and later assisting Lord Moulton on chemical 
matters affecting the Treaty of Versailles and survey- 
ing the chemical munition factories of the Rhine. 

We have no space here to deal with the actual de- 
velopment of gas fighting during the late war, the 
salient facts of which are known to most people. The 
deeper interest of the book lies in the author’s surmises 
on the future and his views on disarmament. For several 
reasons it is impossible effectively to limit the produc- 
tion of poison gas. Merely to prohibit the use of 
specific chemical substances in warfare is almost use- 
less, while to prohibit their manufacture would be im- 
practicable, for not only can poison gases be produced 
in secret, but their manufacture is intimately bound 
up with the production of various commercial commo- 
dities such as dyes, medicinal drugs and manures. Even 
were their manufacture prohibited in peace time the 
danger would be in no way eliminated, for every com- 
mercial chemical works is a potential war munition fac- 
tory. Moreover, the early processes in the manufacture 
of war chemicals are identical with those of commercial 
products, so that partial manufacture could be effected 
in peace time and the substances transmuted into 
munitions on the outbreak of war. The alternatives to 
gases—explosives—are entirely dependent for their 
efficacy upon a “ projector ’’ of one kind or another, 
whose manufacture, being purely a war industry, might 
feasibly be prevented; but experiments were directed 
during and since the war towards the employment of 
gas without a projector. The difficulty only deepens 
when we reflect that all explosives, and indeed all 
weapons except the bayonet, are to a greater or less 
extent dependent upon chemicals for their usefulness. 

Where, then, lies the remedy? Major Lefebure 
thinks, and we agree, that it is unlikely to be found in 
the international sense of morality. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether gas can be considered more immoral 
than any other method of warfare. War is altogether 
immoral, but statistically gas has been proved 
“* slightly less atrocious ’’ than explosives. Towards 
the end of the late war gas produced many more casual- 
ties than explosives, but these were for the most part 
only temporary cases. Of the American Army engaged 
in France six per cent. were ‘‘ wounded ’’ by gas and 
one and a half per cent. by high explosives; but of these 
gas casualties only one and a half per cent. were fatal, 
while the ratio of deaths to casualties from all causes 
was thirty per cent. These figures tend to prove that 
while gas is far more effective than explosive it is con- 
| siderably less deadly. A bayonet wound followed by 
gangrene, or crushing under a tank, are surely worse 
than the, generally, temporary effects of mustard gas 
poisoning. Major Lefebure claims that the character 
of the war became more humane as the use of gas— 
and with it the perfecting of preventives—increased, 
and that future wars conducted by gas weapons may 


| be actually less, rather than more, atrocious, as has 


been the common theory. 
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Conjecture regarding future developments is fascinat- 
ing. The author’s conception of a chemical that would 
affect the equilibrium of the human body and render 
whole armies as immobile as though they were intoxi- 
cated, is more than merely fanciful; but the plan of 
projecting a circle of poison gas into the air to prevent 
the approach of aircraft over a prescribed area is never 
likely to be feasible since the gas-cloud would drift 
away too quickly in the wind. Neutralisation of large 
ground-areas, however, is extremely probable and the 
author forsees a time when battles will be fought on 
land as at sea, by fleets of enormous gas-proof tanks 
operating in a veritable fog of chemicals and opening 
fire at a range of several miles. 

Whatever be the forms taken by future inventions, 
it is certain that gas as a weapon of war will be increas- 
ingly employed and it is therefore important that this 
country should be fully prepared in this arm. Major 
Lefebure sees in the huge dye-industry of Germany a 
dangerous and unchallenged weapon of offence; but the 
only remedy he can offer is a ‘‘ redistribution of organic 
chemical forces.’”’ How that is to be effected he only 
hints; but evidently he considers the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act an important step in the right direction. 


PRIOR AND HIS POLITICS 


Matthew Prior: A Study of his Public Career and 
Correspondence. By L. G. Wickham Legg. 
Cambridge University Press. 22s. 6d. 


HE greater part of this book is to be commended 

chiefly to specialists in the history of European 
diplomacy in the latter part of the seventeenth century 
and the earlier part of the eighteenth. An interest in 
Matthew Prior is hardly enough to carry one unflag- 
gingly through the mass of details with which England’s 
tortuous foreign policy and its avowed, half-avowed and 
unavowed agents are presented. It is rather as though 
admirers of another Matthew—a better man and a 
better poet than Prior—were invited to read his reports 
as Inspector of Schools, and to study in detail the policy 
of the Board of Education in his time. There is, no 
doubt, an interest in the quality of Prior’s correspond- 
ence, but we cannot think it very considerable, by 
no means agreeing with Mr. Legg that he is ‘‘ in the 
first rank of our letter writers.’’ He writes easily and 
vigorously, with a sense of the value of words, but his 
humour is rough and obvious and his reflections of 
small account. And as for the content of the letters 
from Holland and Paris it requires, as we said, 
a reader with a special knowledge of the diplomatic 
period to be interested in it as a rule: we may 
indicate later where the more general reader has 
his chance. This is not to criticize the book 
adversely. Its author did not set out to write 
a ‘Life’ of Prior, but to illustrate and explain 
one side of his activities, and this he has done 
with expert and thorough knowledge and very great 
pains. It is the fact, however, that only in a fraction 
of the book will the reader of ordinary culture and in- 
terest in the period and its personages find much to en- 
tertain him. 

All Prior’s letters as Secretary at the Hague are not 
worth the jolly set of verses he wrote there describing a 
holiday. The letters increase in interest when he was 
transferred to Paris in 1698, and especially so in re- 
gard to his observations of the exiled Court at St. 
Germains. Prior was still a Whig and not a generous 
one. 

I faced old James and all his Court the other day at St. 
Cloud. Vive Guillaume! You never saw such a strange 
figure as the old bully is, lean, worn and riv’led, not unlike 
Neal the projector; the Queen looks very melancholy, but 
otherwise well enough; their equipages are all very ragged 
and contemptible. 

This is meanly said, but it is Prior at his best as a letter- 
writer. On another occasion he went out of his way 
to embarrass the young Prince of Wales by his pres- 
ence. One notes again the generosity of Louis in his 


attitude to the exiles: it was, of course, very disagree- 
able to William’s emissaries. There is an interview 
with Louis in which that monarch carefully refers to 
‘* ceux qui gouvernent l’Angleterre.’’ This was later 
on, in Prior’s second mission to Paris, shortly before 
the Peace of Utrecht, when he was a much more im- 
portant personage, though he was never, it seems, fully 
trusted by his employers. We have not space to 
pursue the subject of his diplomacy or that of his 
political activities at home. His conversion to 
Toryism was natural enough and Mr. Legg makes out 
a good case for him against the charge of ingratitude 
to his old patron Halifax. Not quite so good, we 
think, in regard to the Marlboroughs. If Prior did 
not write against them in The Examiner, he was asso- 
ciated with those who did and he was in receipt of a 
pension from the Duke. It was not a clean age, to be 
sure, but ours is not free from that sort of dirt, either. 
We were disappointed, by the way, in the chapter 
headed ‘ The Feud with the Duchess.’ The great 
Sarah’s invective was quite mild in regard to Prior— 
for her. As for Prior’s alleged intriguing with St. 
Germains, Mr. Legg again makes out a good case 
against it, but after all better men than Prior did so; 
he was severely handled by George the First’s ministers 
for refusing, or being unable, to give away his friends. 

Apart from his public life Mr. Legg does not tell us 
very much. He discusses the details of Prior’s humble 
origin and so forth and touches with reserve on his dis- 
sipations. ‘‘Who ‘ Chloe ’ was, or whether she is always 
the same person, it is futile to enquire; and perhaps we 
should do well not to do so, for Prior’s tastes were mis- 
cellaneous, and by no means refined.’’ Well, well, but 
such enquiries might bring to light something more in- 
structive than diplomatic details. In a last chapter he 
shows us Prior comparatively prosperous and happy, 
in spite of ill-health, and enjoying the esteem and friend- 
ship of Swift and Arbuthnot and others of that fine 
company. A pleasant feature, amid much that is other- 
wise, was his popularity with children, and his friend 
Lord Harley’s daughter, to whom he wrote some of the 
best child’s verses ever written, said he ‘‘ made him- 
self beloved by every living thing in the house—master, 
child and servant, human creature or animal.’’ It is 
pleasant to leave him with that quotation. The most 
that can be said of him as a poet is that some of his 
lighter verses are witty and amusing; he was hardly 
remarkable as a diplomatist except for being a poet; 
as a man he was coarse, cantankerous, and grasping. 
But he could make himself loved—in agreeable sur- 
roundings and when he had what he wanted. 


DRUIDS AND PICTS 


Antiquities in the Neighbourhood of Dunecht. By the 
Right Rev. Bishop G. F. Browne. Cambridge 
University Press. 63s. net. 


HOSE who accompany Bishop Browne on his tour 

of the stone circles of Aberdeenshire will respect if 
they do not become inspired by his learning and en- 
thusiasm, and they will certainly find his reflexions a 
good deal saner and more digestible than those to which 
we are commonly treated by writers of Druid lore. For 
ourselves the account translated in the present volume 
from Czar’s ‘ Gallic War’ stands as a piece of living 
and evidently reliable testimony in these matters that 
is worth the whole of the subsequent literature of the 
subject. This, together with a few slight but valuable 
notices to be found here and there in Roman literature, 
are wisely taken by the Bishop as the touchstone upon 
which all speculation should be rigorously tested. 

The problem as to the period at which these monu- 
ments were erected is that which perhaps more than 
any other stirs the curiosity of expert and layman alike. 
Upon this question the writer discreetly assumes a some- 
what non-committal attitude. We would, however, 
adventure the view that their date is a good deal later 
than is often believed. It is clear that in the 
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time of Cesar, who in the passage referred to does 
not make any mention of the circles, the cult of 
Druidism was the established religion of Britain. How 
long this had been so is a matter of uncertainty, but 
it is unlikely that the construction of monuments ex- 
hibiting in the main so great a uniformity of character 
should extend over any considerable period. The fact, 
moreover, of the use by the Druids, referred to by 
Cesar, of Greek characters for business and other pur- 
poses would also seem to point to a relatively late date 
for their institutions and perhaps to their development 
under foreign influence. We in any case share the 
writer’s profound mistrust of any Calculation of date 
based upon the sidereal alignment of stones, and we 
are a little surprised at the prominence given in his 
book to Sir Norman Lockyer’s deductions on these 
lines, which as he justly observes ‘‘ would appear to 
postulate too long a continuance of one special prac- 
tice.’” 

What appears to be a survival of the Druid use of 
Greek letters occurs some centuries later in the mys- 
terious inscription engraved upon the Newton stone, 
the interpretation of which has vexed several genera- 
tions of experts, and is dealt with at some length by the 
Bishop. We venture, however, to suggest that a not 
improbable explanation of the text is to be found in the 
actual neighbourhood of the stone. The legend in 
question consists of three words, the first of which is 
generally admitted to be a proper name, that of St. 
Woloch, a Pictish Saint of some note in the district, 
who in fact is the patron of a neighbouring church. 
Hard by, too, we chance upon the place name ‘‘ Logie 
Coldstone,”’ interpreted as meaning ‘‘ Logie the place 
of the Assembly (Coldys) Stone.’’ Herein may well lie 
the key to the remaining two words of the inscription, 
which read ‘‘ Aoyou a(?e)rp’’; so that the whole may 
be taken to mean ‘‘ Logie the place of the (Assembly) 
Stone dedicated to or erected in honour of St. Woloch,”’ 
“* Xoyou’”’ being a natural transliteration of the name 
** Logie ’’ or ‘‘ Logy,’’ a prevalent one in the neigh- 
bourhood, and ‘‘ zerp,’’ a contraction of the Greek 
merpov (stone). It would further appear likely that 
the interlinear text in an unknown script has a similar 
purport, as may perhaps be the case too with the Ogam 
inscription cut upon the edge of the stone. 

The use of Greek characters by Druids and Picts 
may conceivably turn out to have a bearing upon 
the tradition accepted by as respectable an authority as 
Bede, by which these latter are alleged to have come 
‘* in long ships ’’ from Scythia. Although in the ab- 
sence of further evidence the point cannot be pressed, 
we are not in any case prepared to follow without ques- 
tion the Bishop’s assertion that ‘‘ The interpreters of 
Bede naturally have to understand that Bede’s Scythia 
from which they came in ships, must have been some 
Scandinavian land.’? The Venerable Bede may surely 
be supposed to have known better than that! The 
symbol of the elephant, which is of such frequent occur- 
rence on Pictish sculptured stones, is one, it may be 
observed, that would at least be more likely to derive 
from a Scythian than a Scandinavian people. What- 
ever may be the origin of the device, we are unable to 
agree with Bishop Browne in supposing it to have 
arisen out of mere rumour of a solitary elephant stated 
to have been brought to Britain by Cesar. The 
peculiar nature of the scroll by which the animal’s gait 
is suggested in these sculptures argues a familiarity 
based upon much closer acquaintance. 


A LONDON MOSAIC 


A London Mosaic. By W. L. George, with pictures 
by P. Forbes-Robertson. Collins. 15s. net. 
RESUMABLY a number of people will be found 
ready to exchange fifteen shillings for this collec- 

tion of sketches; but it seems rather a high price to pay 

for the sort of reading that is abundantly provided by 
the daily and weekly newspapers. It is bright, crisply 


written journalism, but it does not rise above that level. 
Mr. W. L. George has not (indeed he disowns having) 
any curious recondite knowledge of London. With a 
word of derision for the ‘‘ passionate Baedekers ’’ of 
Mr. Lucas and others, he proceeds to tell us the things 
that most of us know already, and we follow him with 
that kind of lazy interest with which we read in the 
evening newspaper of the hot afternoon which we have 
ourselves just experienced. We are reminded that 
we can get a fair lunch at Verrey’s, and clean service 
at moderate charges in the Strand Corner House; that 
there are restaurants in Soho called the Chantecler, 
Brice’s, and the Petit Richc; that such places have a 
way of deteriorating once they have achieved popu- 
larity; that the Carlton is smarter than the Savoy; and 
soon. We are taken to the Café Royal (what an ad- 
venture !) and informed that it has been frequented by 
Epstein, Augustus John and Wyndham Lewis. There 
are certain observations on obscurer parts of the town, 
but none of a very illuminating character. Where an 
author has no more to tell his readers than this, he 
must, to justify his discovery of the familiar, succeed 
in creating a series of vivid pictures and personal im- 
pressions. Mr. Thomas Burke, for instance, to whom 
Mr. George makes only casual reference, has been over 
all this ground (and a great deal more) quite recently. 
But Mr. Burke manages to throw a strange veil of 
poetry over nearly everything he writes, whether he is 
describing Reyent Street or Pennyfields. ‘ Nights in 
Town ’ can indisputably be classified as belles lettres; 
‘A London Mosaic ’ cannot. 

There are, to be sure, many critical and satirical pas- 
sages in these essays, but they are not very striking or 
suggestive. The author proclaims that admiration for 
the older type of music-hall performance which has been 
regarded as evidence of a robust artistic taste for the 
past twenty-five years, at least; but nowadays so many 
people of all classes unaffectedly enjoy Ernie Mayne 
and Sam Mayo, Marie Lloyd and Nellie Wallace, that 
it is hardly worth while taking up an argumentative 
attitude on the subject of their talents. So, again, 
with Charlie Chaplin, who is as greatly reverenced by 
many Hampstead persons in sage-green jibbas or home- 
woven tweed suits as by the children in the front rows 
of the Strutton Ground cinema. But this challenging 
frame of mind is characteristic of Mr. George through- 
out the volume. Once again the English, particularly 
the middle-aged English, are pilloried as a pack of dull 
fools, educated at loathsome public schools and univer- 
sities stinking of antiquity, devoid of all taste, perpetu- 
ally on the puritanical search for vice, which, it seems, 
does not exist in London, at any rate in a deliberate 
form. Of this fact the author was convinced after an 
exploratory expedition to the Strand, Waterloo Road, 
Bloomsbury and Pimlico. Goodness knows what he 
expected to see, for, after all, the laws of public decency 
are enforced in all civilised cities; but plainly he re- 
garded his experience as further proof of the hypo- 
critical pruriency of his fellow-townsmen. One be- 
comes a little weary of this threadbare carping and 
sneering and didacticism. A little of the pride and 
pleasure that French writers so commonly take in their 
capital and its inhabitants would make a refreshing 
change. But one recognises that it is difficult for an 
author to suffer the ordinary herd gladly when he him- 
self is endowed with perception of such lightning swift- 
ness that he has always been able, for example, imme- 
diately to sympathise with each new school of painting 
—an art other than his own—as it came along. Monet, 
Gauguin, Matisse, Marinetti, Wadsworth, cubists, 
imagists or vorticists, presented few difficulties to Mr. 
George. This is an enviable and admirable gift to 

sess. 

Of Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s pictures we offer no tech- 
nical criticism. They are stated to interpret perfectly 
the mood of the book. It may be so; for they seem to 
miss all the romance with which the lover of London 
clothes his great, incomprehensible, perpetually sur- 


prising home. 
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DICKENSIAN 
The Inns and Taverns of ‘ Pickwick.’ By B. W. 
Matz. With 31 Illustrations. Cecil Palmer. 
10s. 6d. net. 


R. MATZ, a leading Dickensian, has investigated 

all the inns and taverns of ‘ Pickwick.’ It has 
been done before, but the faithful will be glad to have it 
all in one volume, with illustrations and the research 
that befits the subject. Mr. Matz should, however, 
have taken more pains with his writing. He lacks the 
compactness in composition which Dickens advised, and 
should have avoided clumsy sentences like this about the 
‘* Spaniards ’’ house on Hampstead Heath: 

To such a fine Londoner as Dickens, who must have known 
it and his history thoroughly, it is a little surprising that it 
does not figure more prominently in his writings than it does. 

If Dickens did not make enough of the ‘‘ Spaniards,”’ 
Shakespeare was still worse: he made nothing of the 
Spanish Armada. We suppose that Mr. Matz does not 
lack gusto, but it is not suggested by many of his com- 
monplace phrases. The rage for identifying places and 
characters in Dickens is amazing, and supported by 
Americans who come over to discover details about 
English authors which we could not guess or do not 
care to know. It does not follow that Dickens always 
had some prototype in his mind and was careful to re- 
produce it accurately. He strove to be an artist, not 
an archeological museum. Even when he was vague 
on purpose, as in his description of the town of Eatan- 
swill, the discreditable associations have been eagerly 
disputed by rival claimants. Sudbury now triumphantly 
claims the election scenes in ‘ Pickwick.’ It did not, we 
believe, contain a large body of free and independent 
voters, but we happen to know that shortly after ‘ Pick- 
wick’ was written, the ‘‘ honorarium ’’ presented to 
them by their new M.P. was £13,500. 

The hearty eating of our forefathers is not so much 
practised as it was, and the English figure has im- 
proved, while the inns which Dickens described as 
‘“ noble places ’’ need some of his imagination to re- 
paint them. The Bull at Rochester remains pictur- 
esque inside with its staircase and ball-room, but the 
room seems small for the crowd of people who enliv- 
ened it in ‘ Pickwick.’ The Bull is still solid and com- 
fortable, except that the trains rattle by near enough 
to destroy the effect of good beds. But the place is 
distinctly not gay. Gaiety has become suspect in these 
days: 

" Plain living and high drinking are no more. 

Yet the Bull offers, if we remember right, a tremendous 
compliment to the vitality of Dickens’s characters. A 
room is described as ‘‘ slept in by Mr. Winkle and 
Queen Victoria.’’ The fancy of the novelist comes 
first. 

Mr. Matz has not read his proofs carefully. Four 
nouns are followed by a verb in the singular on p. 4. 
‘ Collin’s Ode’ (p. 35) lacks a letter. Mr. Tupman 
wrote at the Leather Bottle (p. 76) of ‘‘ that world 
which has become odious to me.’’ The passages in the 
Great White Horse, Ipswich, were ‘‘ tortuous ”’ surely, 
not ‘‘ torturous ’’ (pp. 130, 133); Mr. Pickwick ordered 
‘“ Chops and Tomata Sauce ’’; and the defeated ‘‘ coal- 
heaver ’’ was not a ‘‘ coachheaver.’’ We learn with 
some apprehension that Mr. Percy FitzGerald is ‘‘ the 
greatest authority on ‘ The Pickwick Papers,’ ’’ for the 
last book of his on the subject that we read teemed with 
mistakes. Mr. Matz seems somewhat disturbed at 
Dickens’s ‘‘ tendency to underestimate the value of his 
most popular book.’’ But Dickens improved in style 
as he went, on, dropping that use of facetious para- 
phrase which is tedious in ‘ Sketches by Boz’ and not 
always prepossessing in ‘ Pickwick.’ 


A BIG BUSINESS MAN 
D. A. Thomas, Viscount Rhondda. By His Daughter 
and Others. Longmans. 2i!s. net. 


T was a mistaken diffidence on Lady Rhondda’s part 
that made her in preparing this book rely so much 
upon the work of others and that kept her from rewrit- 
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3 _ revitalising their contributions in her own way. 
The ‘‘ Life ’’ of her father would then have been a real 
book instead of a biographical Clapham Junction of 
abrupt changes and tangential departures; and if any- 
thing thereby had been lost to the fulness of the record 
it would have been more than made good by the com- 
panionship from cover to cover of a known style and 
a fixed point of view. As it is, the reader is jerked from 
Lady Rhondda to Mr. Llewelyn Williams, from Mr. 
Williams to Mr. David Evans, from Mr. Evans to Sir 
W. Beveridge, Sir E. Gonner and Mr. Clynes, and for 
a time is even precipitated into the arms of Mr. Harold 
Begbie. The strain of all these buffetings is consider- 
able; one reaches one’s destination at last, but some- 
what bruised and bewildered. Moreover not all of the 
collaborators whom Lady Rhondda has called in are a 
positive help. Mr. Llewlyn Williams, for instance, in 
his chapters on Lord Rhondda’s political life drearily 
digs up the Welsh committee-room wranglings of thirty 
years ago and seems more bent on scoring a point 
against Mr. Lloyd George than on illuminating his 
subject; and there is something more than reluctancy 
in the three chapters, from three separate hands, given 
up to Lord Rhondda’s work at the Ministry of Food. 
Happily the biggest part of the book, Lady Rhondda’s 
own, is by far the best. Written with a sort of natural, 
if unpractised, competence and in a spirit of affectionate 
but wholly clear-eyed discrimination, it paints her father 
just as so strong a personality would have wished to 
have been painted—-exactly as he was. There emerges 
a sturdy and engaging figure of what the Americans, 
who saw in him on the spot a spiritual kinsman, weuld 
call ‘‘ the Big Business Magnate.’’ Lord Rhondda had 
vision, speculative pluck, a quick power of judging men 
and situations, and the habit of ruthless industry; and 
he found in business the adventure and romance, and 
the chance to exercise every faculty he possessed, which 
he looked for in vain in politics. As a member of Par- 
liament he was a failure; men of his constructive and 
unsentimental instincts have rarely the patience or the 
pliancy for success at Westminster. But as a com- 
pany director, as a planner of great consolidations, and 
as the chief executive of the undertakings he had 
created he was quite in the first rank. He brought to 
the problems and opportunities of business that imag- 
inative common-sense which is the essence of states- 
manship; and his gift both for giving and inspiring con- 
fidence was on the grand scale. His work at the Min- 
istry of Food and his success in speeding up the supply 
of munitions from Canada and the United States will 
always and deservedly give him a high place among the 
Britons who definitely contributed to victory; and there 
was a human, a very human, side to him which Lady 
Rhondda depicts, in all its heartiness and limitations, 
with a fidelity of candour and understanding only pos- 
sible, perhaps, to a daughter. A world of Lord 
Rhonddas would be an arid place; but all Britain 
would have been the poorer without this one. 


THROUGH LIGHTEST AFRICA 


Among the Hill-folk of Algeria. By M. W. Hilton- 
Simpson. Fisher Unwin. ars. net. 


I T has long been a commonplace of geography that 
the true Africa begins at the Sahara. Within the 
last fifty years it has become a political principle under 
cover of which the Barbary States are once more the 
annexe of Europe as they were under the Roman 
Empire. Algeria provides the most interesting illustra- 
tion, for here the poilu marching over Roman roads is 
still technically in France, and in native eyes any 
European is still a ‘‘ Roman.’’ Above all there is an 
ethnic connection demonstrated by the fair hair and blue 
eyes of the Berber. But racial affinity, as late years 
have shown, does not necessarily imply the presence of 
sympathy, and three times now in her history has 
Algeria been occupied. The hills have always been the 
refuge of the disinherited and it is from the hills whose 
southern bluffs are washed by the sea of sand that the 
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Berber has looked down disdainfully on Roman, Arab 
aac French invasion. 

Captain Hilton-Simpson has made three journeys into 
the Aurés mountains to study Berber culture and bring 
back specimens for the Pitt-Rivers Museum in Oxford. 
And this volume, like many modern books of travel, is 
the by-product of more strictly anthropological work. 
The hill-country he describes is visible from the tourist- 
centre of Biskra and has succumbed to the influence of 
European civilization sufficiently to provide studies in 
profiteering of a radiant impudence. But it is a bourne 
which few travellers have penetrated and Captain Hilton 
Simpson, as far as can be ascertained, is the first to 
write a full, true and particular account of it. When 
the Arabs imposed their religion on the Berbers, they 
did not succeed in imposing their manners at the same 
time. As a result the Berber attitude to women is a 
little less outrageous. It is true that the failure to 
produce male offspring means that the offender is sent 
back to her mother’s house where she spends the rest 
of her existence in contumely. But, unlike the Arab, 
the Berber husband does not think it necessary to pre- 
face any mention of the word ‘‘woman’’ with the same 
apologetic formula as he uses in connection with the 
abominated pig. He even allows his women folk to 
appear in public places, if it be strictly necessary. The 
relations between the French authorities and the natives 
are based on mutual toleration and though an occa- 
sional assassination would indicate the survival of some 
resentment the natives are quite ready to volunteer for 
patrol and escort duties, and many of them found their 
way to France during the war. An interesting chapter 
is devoted to native surgery, in connection with which 
the hill-folk maintain a conspiracy of jealous silence. 
The implements employed are disconcertingly rude and 
their manipulation is marked by a bland simplicity. No 
anesthetics are used and yet they have successfully and 
for long braved the hazards even of trepanning, with a 
confidence which European surgeons have only lately 
displayed. The services of the French military surgeons 
are rarely accepted, particularly as the true believer 
would rather die than submit to any amputation. 

Islam believes in one God but many demons, and the 
local witches derive a steady income from the manufac- 
ture of love-philtres for desperate women who wish to 
attract masculine affection or to revenge themselves on 
those who have despised and rejected them. Captain 
Hilton-Simpson considers it possible that the tourist and 
sportsman will betake himself to the Aurés country now 
that communications are rapidly improving. Those to 
whom Berkshire foxes or Scottish deer are unexciting 
game will find the appendices to this book invaluable for 
the pursuit of the wild Barbary sheep. 


AN END AND A BEGINNING 


A Briton in America. By Harold Spender. 
mann. 8s. 6d. net. 
Abraham Lincoln. By Frank Ilsley Paradise. Mills 
and Boon. 65s. net. 
E are a little tired of the Briton on Broad- 
way, especially when, like Mr. Spender, he is 
a member of an official mission. He is apt to be 
commonplace, if only because his experiences are the 
same as those of hundreds of his predecessors. He is 
always overwhelmed with hospitality, and goes 
through the recognized emotions with his note-book in 
hand, emerging at the end with vivid memories of food, 
sky-scrapers, Niagara Falls, headlines, sleeping-cars, 
sweet potatoes, Japan and prohibition. However, if 
there is nothing very new about Mr. Spender’s book, 
it is at least sound, and sums up very happily a large 
concensus of opinion. Especially are we grateful for 
his bold facing of the fact that America has returned, 
for good or ill, to her policy of isolation from European 
For this isolation he gives two simple but 
One of them is the hatred of 


erican women for any policy which may involve 


Heine- 


their sons in war. ‘‘ They have made up their minds 
that their boys shall not pay another trip to Europe— 
not if they can help it.”” For their fear is not only of 
death and wounds. They accuse Europe of having 
polluted their boys with drink and disease. ‘“‘ It is in 
part a great moral alienation—this drawing away from 
Europe.”’ 

With the other reason—the German and Irish 
influence—Mr. Spender deals more fully. To the 
Englishman who is apt to belittle the power of Irish 
opinion in America, this book will come as a revelation. 
For in the United States there are 20,000,000 men and 
women of Irish descent, many of them with bitter 
memories of hardship. Of these persons 5,000,000 are 
voters. We know well how English parties cater. for 
the Irish vote. ‘‘ Multiply that vote ten times, inten- 
sify the party atmosphere twenty times, and you have 
the situation here.’’ What is to be the end of it all? 
An accentuated isolation, or a closer comradeship ? 
Mr. Spender wrote his book a year ago, but the 
situation is unchanged. And though he is an optimist 
and a staunch Anglo-American, he does not attempt to 
give a final answer to the problem. ‘‘ The Americans 
have laughed at those who told them that if kurope 
starved they would suffer.’’ But they are already 
feeling the wind from the east. Will they realise the 
meaning of these things before it is too late? Or will 
they continue to go on their own course until the 
shadow from Europe falls across the Atlantic and 
wraps them also in its gloom? 

It is a relief to turn from this record of chaos and 
disillusion to the story of that man whose dreams of 
the ultimate destiny of his country have yet to be 
fulfilled. Lincoln, too, as this admirable text-book so 
clearly shows, had his doubts and his despondencies, 
but he triumphed over them by his fearlessness and his 
faith. The difference between the triumph of Lincoln 
and the failure cf Wilson is the difference between the 
beginning of the war and the end of the peace. For 
it was only at the end of the civil war that the full 
glory of the triumph was realised, and it was only at 
the end of the world-peace that men understood how 
far were they from realising *the ideals they had so 
loudly lauded. 


THE END OF FOX-HUNTING 


The Sport of Our Ancestors. By Lord Willoughby de 
Broke. With Illustrations by G. D. Armour. 
Constable. 21s. net. 

For I looked into its pages, and I read the book of fate, 
And saw fox-hunting abolished by an order from the State. 
ORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE, addressing a 
political audience before the war, was interrupted 
by a Socialist with the question: ‘‘ And what might 
be the principal industry in your part of the world ?’’ 
‘* Fox-hunting,’’ he replied, or perhaps ‘‘ Fox-’untin,’’ 
for a Victorian M.F.H. was too technical to pronounce 
his ‘‘ g’s.”” The audience cheered to the echo. The 
answer was the answer the heckler desired, but he 
wanted it as a confession, not a boast, proving his 
psychological ignorance. Was there ever a hunting 
man or woman who did not boast with Jorrocks that 

’untin’ was ‘‘ the sport o’ kings ”’ ? 

Lord Willoughby de Broke so boasts, as do all the 
stirring writers, White Melville, Beckford and Nimrod, 
whose best pieces fill this attractive anthology. But 
though the bulk of the book is quotation, the value of 
it lies chiefly in what Lord Willoughby himself has 
written. He is politician and huntsman, both. He 
was born at a date and in a position which has allowed 
him to enjoy the very cream of Jorrocks’s England, 
and a form of semi-feudal country life without parallel 
in any other country or time. He has put together 


his book after seeing trains, motor cars, tarred roads, 
artificial manure, barbed wire, democracy and taxation 
combine in revolution against the good old time; and 


like Mr. Bromley Davenport before him, he guesses 
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and fears that fox-hunting—the flourish set on that 
departing culture—will be presently ‘‘ abolished by an 
order from the State.’”’ So he writes almost with the 
detachment of a historian to record the golden age and 
its extinction. 

The short reign of that popular monarch [King Edward 
VII] witnessed the final flicker of the luxury and leisure that 
had for so many generations made the life of comfortable 
England in the country the easiest of all [the?] forms of 
existence that this planet has produced. 

His considered opinion appears to be that our squire 
grandfathers born, say, in 1810, lived in the heart of the 
golden age. His summary has real historical value 
and interest; and we should have liked more of it, with 
less quotation, though doubtless such a criticism is 
what the logician would call an ignoratio elenchi; for 
the aim of the book is anthologicai. 

The historical value is the product of very special 
knowledge in the author. He knows the little things 
that colder and more academic historians are too 
ignorant—may one say too stuffy?—to record. He 
can tell us just when the faster hounds were bred and 
the thoroughbred ousted the slow old hunter. It is a 
profound historical observation that ‘‘ John Gilpin must 
have been in a nice mess before he reached Ware.’’ 
It would take your bookish historian a long time to 
discover the true reason for Gilpin’s state. It is, that 
clipping machines had not then been invented. 

The book has the ‘‘ luxury deare’’ proper to its 
theme : big pages, big type, and generous illustrations 
by Mr. Armour, of which those in colour are more 
than those in line. 


The Sea Traders. By Archibald Hurd. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HERE is no lack of books about the mercantile 

marine, its small beginnings and its mighty expan- 
sion, but there was room for another with the par- 
ticular merits of Mr. Hurd’s attractive volume. These 
merits include a comprehensive view of the subject, a 
judicious selection and arrangement of the facts pre- 
sented, and a good straightforward narrative style, 
well suited to the theme. One of its best features is 
the account given of the lives of such men as Colston 
and Paterson of Bristol, Thomas Johnson and John 
Gladstone of Liverpool, Alexander Henry of Man- 
chester, William Elphinstone and Patrick Colquhoun 
of Glasgow, who laid the trade foundations upon which 
the great shipowning enterprises of the nineteenth 
century were based. Oddly enough, Mr. Hurd makes 
no mention at all of the construction and subsequent 
development of the Manchester Ship Canal, surely the 
most conspicuous example in our time of what he him- 
self calls the ‘‘ sea-sense ’’ of the English people, and 
of that kind of daring but well-calculated enterprise 
by which alone we can hope as a nation worthily to 
carry on the great traditions of our island race. 


Fiction 
For Me Alone. By André Corthis. Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. 


EW affectations in which authorship are so irri- 

tating as that common one in which the 
author protests throughout the opening pages that 
nobody is ever to read his book but himself— 
‘‘only the flames will ever see these pages, 
with their blue-ruled squares, after my writing 
has covered them "—leaving the reader to assume that 
in the very nick of time a publisher has burst roaring 
into the room, and rescued the pages from between 
the very bars of the grate. But ‘ For Me Alone,’ 
translated from the French of André Corthis, partly 
compensates us for this initial priggishness by a neatly 
ironic theme in which the young wife of a provincial 
doctor sacrifices everything for her husband, and even 
learns to love him, because she believes that in a 
passion of jealousy on her behalf he has murdered one 


of his most influential patients. It is only after they 
have been in exile at Avignon for several nightmare 
weeks that she discovers. her grotesque mistake: the 
little doctor’s sudden flight and dark restless anguish 
were due solely to his fussy self-important fears that 
he had bungled the case and so exposed himself to the 
ridicule of his native town. 

The pair return to Lagarde and prosper in a small 
way. And Madame presumably occupies her spare 
time by writing these reminiscences, which no eye but 
her own will ever peruse. The doctor is excellently 
pricked out for our amused edification, with tiny 
malicious stabs of the needle. And the atmosphere of 
the French country town is also convincing. It is 
only when Alvére Gourdon reveals to us at great length 
her own soul and sensibilities that we are so bored 
as to think approvingly of those two British schoolboys 
viewing an incomparable sunset on the Alps: ‘‘ Not 
bad, that.’’ ‘‘ Well, but you needn’t rave about it 
like a bally poet !’’ 


Torquil’s Success. By Muriel Hine. John Lane. 
7s. 6d. net. 


UBLISHERS, as a general thing, cut a poor figure 

in novels. At the worst, they are a crew of rapaci- 
ous blood-suckers, preying on picturesquely emaciated 
genius; at the best, convivial tradesmen, devoid of 
literary taste, foisting bad books on the public, like 
patent medicines, by the power of advertisement. Tor- 
quil was lucky enough to find a publisher of quite a 
lifferent stamp-—one who was blessed with a pretty 
wife, in whose sole charge he sent ill and impoverished 
authors for holidays in the south of France; who gave 
large advances on royalties to new writers, lost money 
over their work by freely advertising it, and generally 
showed himself to be their guide and friend. It was 
only to be expected that the good man should be re- 
paid with ingratitude, and that of the hero of this tale 
so shocked him that it contributed to his untimely 
death. If Mr. Merriman, pleasant fellow, puts some 
little strain on the reader’s credulity, his young wife is 
naturally, and Torquil himself exceedingly well, done. 
Most people have met creatures of this kind, in the 
world of art and elsewhere, and been both attracted and 
repelled by them—ridiculously vain, cold-hearted, 
egotistic, shifty, snobbish under a loud pretence of uni- 
versal brotherhood, ungrateful, caddish when annoyed, 
apparently devoid of every generous instinct, and yet, 
with their liveliness, their sense of beauty and the very 
irresponsibility of their behaviour, oddly engaging. 
Miss Hine has made a real success of her hero; but 
most of the remaining characters are nothing out of the 
way. Whenever Fiammetta, the rich girl whom he 
marries, comes on the scene, staginess enters with her. 
But the portrait of Torquil, and Miss Hine’s picturesque 
and enthusiastic style, are sufficient to compensate 
for a good deal of artificiality and burlesque, and leave 
a solid balance in the author’s favour. 


Where the Pavement Ends.. By John Russell. Thorn- 
ton Butterworth. 8s. net. 


O hail in the author of these remarkable stories a 

second Mr. Rudyard Kipling has, we believe, been 
astablished among critics as a safe and pious proceed- 
‘ng. And indeed the comparison has at first sight much 
plausibility. There is the same vivid and picturesque 
writing, the same choice of strange and fascinating 
subjects, the same gift for suggesting an atmosphere, 
true or not to facts (a point on which few of us are 
qualified to pronounce) but eminently satisfying to our 
sense of fitness. Yet there is a marked difference, 
best summarised perhaps by the conjecture that Mr. 
Russell is less of a pessimist than the Mr. Kipling of 
‘ Plain Tales from the Hills.’ He seems never to 
despair of humanity, and is always, though unobtru- 
sively, on the side of the rr Even that terrible 
study, ‘ The Fourth Man,’ most powerful perhaps 
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in the book, may be held to record a triumph for 
righteousness. For the three villains of superior race, 
one almost a genius, perish entirely through their lack 
of good faith to each other, and their inhuman cruelty 
to the unoffending black comrade who has it in his 
power to save their lives. ‘ The Red Mark’ again, a 
most skilfully imagined story, confronts us with the 
problem of a second generation such as is likely to arise 
in a convict settlement where marriages are encour- 
aged; and shows us the daughter of a criminal father 
and mother, bred up under conditions which we are 


_made keenly to realise, raising herself above the in- 


fluences both of heredity and envirorlment. Even the 
ex-slave-driver in ‘ The Passion Vine,’ has, in some 
directions, a conscience, and awaits the death of his 
lawfully wedded native wife before making overtures 
to the missionary’s daughter who prefers a Polynesian 
chief, but decides in time that both are equally impos- 
sible as husbands. The beachcomber who falls a 
victim to those head-hunting propensities still cherished 
among communities uncorrupted by civilisation, is pre- 
viously compensated, as we understand Mr. Russell, by 
the recovery of his own lost soul. The globe trotter, 
avid of new sensations, and rampant in his contempt 
tor ‘‘ niggers,’’ is brought by a singularly grim adven- 
ture to a soberer and less exclusive point of view. And 
so, throughout, our enjoyment of characters and situa- 
tions far remote from ordinary experience is enhanced 
by the delicate thread of idealism which binds them, as 
it were, into an organic whole. 


Shorter Notices 


East Carelia and Kola Lapmark. Edited by Theodor Homén. 
Longmans. 21s. net. 

Well illustrated with photographs and maps, this book, which 
is a translation of a Swedish version of the original Finnish work, 
consists of interesting articles by Finnish scientists and others 
describing in great detail the whole Kola Peninsula and the terri- 
tory south of it, and for the most part west of the White Sea, 
which is known as East Carelia. The western part of Kola now 
belongs to Finland, but the great bulk of all this extensive coun- 
try, through which runs the Murman Railway, is still Russian, 
though its inhabitants who are Finns have tried to escape from 
the Soviet rule and unite with their kin in West Karelia. Im- 
pressed with the idea that as Finland has become a free and 
independent State, the time has arrived for uniting all the Finns 
to be found between the arms of the Baltic, the White Sea, and 
the Arctic, the writers of this book have combined to present a 
full account of the economic, social and political conditions of this 
comparatively unknown land, in the hope of creating general sym- 
pathy for its people who suffer cruelly under the Bolshevik 
tyranny. 

Twenty Years in Roumania. By Maude Parkinson. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book records the impressions and observations of an 
Ulster lady who had many opportunities of seeing the country 
and of getting thoroughly acquainted with its people while hold- 
ing various important educational posts in Bukarest. She has a 
high opinion of the Rumanians, though not blind to their faults, 
and she believes that Rumania has a future full of promise, par- 
ticularly now that its area has been so greatly enlarged. Her 
descriptions of the leading figures in Rumanian politics and 
society have an intimate touch, and excellent is her sketch of 
M. Jonescu, the Rumanian statesman who is best known in 
England, and whose powers of oratory are so wonderful that 
his countrymen speak of him as la bouche d’or. The book con- 
cludes with an account of Rumania as constituted under the 
peace treaties and of Rumanian populations that still remain 
outside, but surely it is an exaggeration to say (p. 253) that five 
million Rumanians are to be found ‘ without the boundaries 
in the Timok Valley, the Western Banat, and in Macedonia?’’ 


The Process of Man’s Becoming. By ‘‘ Quaestor Vitae.’’ Duck- 
worth. 8s. net. 

It has often been remarked that the revelations which purport 
to come from “‘ the beyond " by spiritualistic agencies are always 
of a provokingly trivial nature. The reason of this, according 
to the author of this book, is that inquirers are always concerned 
before everything to communicate with their relatives and there- 


fore the communications never rise above personal matters. 
** Quaestor Vitae ” has conceived the idea of pressing past these 
crowds of friendly but inexperienced communicants and putting 
herself at once into communication with ‘‘ Spirits who helped 
in the Creation of the World.’’ They should certainly know 
something about it, and what they have communicated is pre- 
sented to us in this book. 


It would be pardonable to suppose it impossible after two-and-a- 
half centuries to find a new way of presenting The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, but it has been done to good effect by Mrs. Jean Marian 
Matthew in her children’s edition of the classic, just issued by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Mrs. Matthew 
has conceived the happy notion of eliminating the long doctrinal 
discourses which form so many interruptions to the progress both 
of the orig’nal Christian and also of many of his youthful present- 
day disciples. The result is a volume, handsomely printed and 
charmingly illustrated in colour and line by Mr. H. F. Ford, that 
is sure to be prized by children and that fully justifies and rewards 
the enterprise of its editor. Taking into consideration the present 
costs of production, the price of half a guinea is exceptionally 
reasonable. 


The writer of Moon of Destiny (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d. net) 
has indeed turned new soil in laying its scene in the land of the 
Aztecs, a hundred years before the Spanish invasion. Its other 
merits are a certain liveliness and quick flow of incident. More 
we have been unable to find. Its inanity is in fact relieved only 
by an amusing mingling of the most extravagant “ properties,” 
such as gold utensils and gorgeous robes, with very pedestrian 
every-day jargon. ‘‘ Wait and see is a very good motto at 
times, though youth never thinks so,’’ says Axaya, King of the 
Aztecs, at a state banquet. Mr. Asquith’s scholarship must be 
even wider than we had believed. 


Chess 


We feel we cannot more fittingly inaugurate our weekly chess 
article than by inviting readers to note that a movement is on 
foot to arrange a testimonial to Mr. J. H. Blackburne on the 
occasion of his forthcoming eightieth birthday. All British lovers 
of chess ought to be proud of this great English player whose 
strength in his prime was adorned by the persistent and successful 
pursuit of beauty over the board to a degree hardly equalled and 
never surpassed. It may be true that owing to advance in the 
knowledge of scientific chess play, the opportunities for successful 


PROBLEM No. 1. 
By Max J. Meyer 
BLACK 


GY Wy Yj 


2 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
Saturpay Review, and reach him before Nov. 19. 


practice of such clever daring as Blackburne’s have become less 
and less frequent; but the fact detracts in no degree from the 
honour due to him who, still formidable, has been the greatest 
of English players. Scores of middle-aged men are to-day play- 
ing chess—and excellently—because (whether or not they know 
that is the reason) Blackburne in the ‘seventies and ‘eighties 
showed, by his continued performances, the attractions lurking, 
for those who seek them, in the finest of all sedentary games. 
Mr. Blackburne will be eighty years of on the 10th Decem- 
ber, and all subscriptions should be sent to Mr. J. Walter Russell, 
Hon. Treasurer, 2, Wardrobe Court, Doctors Commons, E.C.4, 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 61 Threadneedle Street 2 


Funds £25,746,000. income £9,110,000 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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DICKENSIAN ing and revitalising their contributions in her own way. 

The Inne and Taverns of ‘ Pickwick.’ By B. W. | The * Life '’ of her father would then have been a real 
Mats With 3: Hlustrations. Cecil Palmer. | book instead of a biographical Clapham Junction of 


ion. Od. net, 
M MATZ, leading Dickensian, has investigated 
the jane and taverns of ‘ Pickwick.’ It has 
been done before, but the faithful will be glad to have it 


all in one volume, with ihustrations a the research 
that befits the subject. Mr. Matz should, however, 
have taken more pains with his writing. He lacks the 
compactness in composition which Dickens advised, and 
should have avoided clumsy sentences like this about the 
Spaniards house on Hampstead Heath : 

To evch a fine Londoner as Dickens, who must have known 
it and his history it is little surpr that it 
does not figure more prom nently in his writings than it does. 

If Dickens did not make enough of the ‘ Spaniards," 
Shakespeare was still worse: made nothing of the 
Spanish Armada. We suppose that Mr. Matz does not 
lack gusto, but it is not suggested by many of his com- 
monplace phrases. The rage for identifying places and 
characters in Dickens is amazing, and supported by 
Americans who come over to discover details about 
English authors which we could not guess or do not 
care to know. It does not follow that Dickens always 
had some prototype in his mind and was careful to re- 
produce it accurately. He strove to be an artist, not 
an archeological museum. Even when he was vague 
on purpose, as in his description of the town of Eatan- 
swill, the discreditable associations have been eagerly 
disputed by rival claimants. Sudbury now triumphantly 
claims the election scenes in ‘ Pickwick.’ It did not, we 
believe, contain a large body of free and independent 
voters, but we happen to know that shortly after ‘ Pick- 
wick’ was written, the ‘‘ honorarium ’’ presented to 
them by their new M.P. was £13,500. 

The hearty eating of our forefathers is not so much 
practised as it was, and the English figure has im- 
proved, while the inns which Dickens described as 
‘‘ noble places ’? need some of his imagination to re- 
paint them. The Bull at Rochester remains pictur- 
esque inside with its staircase and ball-room, but the 
room seems small for the crowd of people who enliv- 
ened it in ‘ Pickwick.’ The Bull is still solid and com- 
fortable, except that the trains rattle by near enough 
to destroy the effect of good beds. But the place is 
distinctly not gay. Gaiety has become suspect in these 
days: 

é Plain living and high drinking are no more. 

Yet the Bull offers, if we remember right, a tremendous 
compliment to the vitality of Dickens’s characters. A 
room is described as ‘‘ slept in by Mr. Winkle and 
Queen Victoria.’ The fancy of the novelist comes 
first. 

Mr. Matz has not read his proofs carefully. Four 
nouns are followed by a verb in the singular on p. 4. 
‘ Collin’s Ode’ (p. 35) lacks a letter. Mr. Tupman 
wrote at the Leather Bottle (p. 76) of ‘‘ that world 
which has become odious to me.’’ The passages in the 
Great White Horse, Ipswich, were ‘‘ tortuous ”’ surely, 
not ‘‘ torturous ”’ (pp. 130, 133); Mr. Pickwick ordered 
‘“ Chops and Tomata Sauce ”’; and the defeated ‘‘ coal- 
heaver ’? was not a ‘‘ coachheaver.”” We learn with 
some apprehension that Mr. Percy FitzGerald is ‘“‘ the 
greatest authority on ‘ The Pickwick Papers,’ ’’ for the 
last book of his on the subject that we read teemed with 
mistakes. Mr. Matz seems somewhat disturbed at 
Dickens’s ‘‘ tendency to underestimate the value of his 
most popular book.’’ But Dickens improved in style 
as he went on, dropping that use of facetious para- 
phrase which is tedious in ‘ Sketches by Boz ’ and not 
always prepossessing in ‘ Pickwick.’ 


A BIG BUSINESS MAN 
D. A. Thomas, Viscount Rhondda. By His Daughter 
and Others. Longmans. 2is. net. 


T was a mistaken diffidence on Lady Rhondda’s part 
that made her in preparing this book rely so much 
upon the work of others and that kept her from rewrit- 


Begbie. 


abrupt changes and tangential departures; and if any- 
thing thereby had been lost to the fulness of the record 
it would have been more than made good by the com- 
panionship from cover to cover of a known style and 
a fixed point of view. As it is, the reader is jerked from 
Lady Rhondda to Mr. Liewelyn Williams, from Mr. 
Williams to Mr. David Evans, from Mr. Evans to Sir 
W. Beveridge, Sir E. Gonner and Mr, Clynes, and for 
a time is even precipitated into the arms of Mr. Harold 
The strain of all these buffetings is consider- 
able; one reaches one's destination at last, but some- 
what bruised and bewildered. Moreover not all of the 
collaborators whom Lady Rhondda has called in are a 
positive help. Mr. Liewlyn Williams, for instance, in 
his chapters on Lord Rhondda’s political life drearily 
digs up the Welsh committee-room wranglings of thirty 
years ago and seems more bent on scoring a point 
against Mr. Lloyd George than on illuminating his 
subject; and there is something more than reluctancy 
in the three chapters, from three separate hands, given 
up to Lord Rhondda’s work at the Ministry of Food. 
Happily the biggest part of the book, Lady Rhondda’s 
own, is by far the best. Written with a sort of natural, 
if unpractised, competence and in a spirit of affectionate 
but wholly clear-eyed discrimination, it paints her father 
just as so strong a personality would have wished to 
have been painted—-exactly as he was. There emerges 
a sturdy and engaging figure of what the Americans, 
who saw in him on the spot a spiritual kinsman, would 
call ‘‘ the Big Business Magnate.’’ Lord Rhondda had 
vision, speculative pluck, a quick power of judging men 
and situations, and the habit of ruthless industry; and 
he found in business the adventure and romance, and 
the chante to exercise every faculty he possessed, which 
he’ looked for in vain in politics. As a member of Par- 
liament he was a failure; men of his constructive and 
unsentimental instincts have rarely the patience or the 
pliancy for success at Westminster. But as a com- 
pany director, as a planner of great consolidations, and 
as the chief executive of the undertakings he had 
created he was quite in the first rank. He brought to 


.the problems and opportunities of business that imag- 


inative common-sense which is the essence of states- 
manship; and his gift both for giving and inspiring con- 
fidence was on the grand scale. His work at the Min- 
istry of Food and his success in speeding up the supply 
of munitions from Canada and the United States will 
always and deservedly give him a high place among the 
Britons who definitely contributed to victory; and there 
was a human, a very human, side to him which Lady 
Rhondda depicts, in all its heartiness and limitations, 
with a fidelity of candour and understanding only pos- 
sible, perhaps, to a daughter. A world of Lord 
Rhonddas would be an arid place; but all Britain 
would have been the poorer without this one. 


THROUGH LIGHTEST AFRICA 


Among the Hill-folk of Algeria. By M. W. Hilton- 
Simpson. Fisher Unwin. ars. net. 


T has long been a commonplace of geography that 

the true Africa begins at the Sahara. Within the 
last fifty years it has become a political principle under 
cover of which the Barbary States are once more the 
annexe of Europe as they were under the Roman 
Empire. Algeria provides the most interesting illustra- 
tion, for here the poilu marching over Roman roads is 
still technically in France, and in native eyes any 
European is still a ‘‘ Roman.”’ Above all there is an 


ethnic connection demonstrated by the fair hair and blue 
eyes of the Berber. But racial affinity, as late years 


have shown, does not necessarily imply the presence of 
sympathy, and three times now in her history has 
Algeria been occupied. The hills have always been the 
refuge of the disinherited and it is from the hills whose 
southern bluffs are washed by the sea of sand that the 
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Berber has looked down disdainfully on Roman, Arab 
aac French invasion, 

Captain Hilton-Simpson has made three journeys into 
the Aurés mountains to study Berber culture and bring 
hack specimens for the Pitt-Rivers Museum in Oxford. 
And this volume, like many modern books of travel, is 
the by-product of more strictly anthropolagical work 


The hill-country he describes is visible from the tourist-_ 


centre of Biskra and has succumbed to the influence of 
European civilization sufficiently to provide studies in 
profiteering of a radiant impudence. But it is a bourne 
which few travellers have penetrated and Captain Hilton 
Simpson, as far as can be ascertained, is the first to 
write a full, true and particular account of it. When 
the Arabs imposed their religion on the Berbers, they 
did not succeed in imposing their manners at the same 
time. As a result the Berber attitude to women is a 
little less outrageous. It is true that the failure to 

roduce male offspring means that the offender is sent 
back to her mother’s house where she spends the rest 
of her existence in contumely. But, unlike the Arab, 
the Berber husband does not think it necessary to pre- 
face any mention of the word ‘‘woman’’ with the same 
apologetic formula as he uses in connection with the 
abominated pig. He even allows his women folk to 
appear in public places, if it be strictly necessary. The 
relations between the French authorities and the natives 
are based on mutual toleration and though an occa- 
sional assassination would indicate the survival of some 
resentment the natives are quite ready to volunteer for 
patrol and escort duties, and many of them found their 
way to France during the war. An interesting chapter 
is devoted to native surgery, in connection with which 
the hill-folk maintain a conspiracy of jealous silence. 
The implements employed are disconcertingly rude and 
their manipulation is marked by a bland simplicity. No 
anesthetics are used and yet they have successfully and 
for long braved the hazards even of trepanning, with a 
confidence which European surgeons have only lately 
displayed. The services of the French military surgeons 
are rarely accepted, particularly as the true believer 
would rather die than submit to any amputation. 

Islam believes in one God but many demons, and the 
local witches derive a steady income from the manufac- 
ture of love-philtres for desperate women who wish to 
attract masculine affection or to revenge themselves on 
those who have despised and rejected them. Captain 
Hilton-Simpson considers it possible that the tourist and 
sportsman will betake himself to the Aurés country now 
that communications are rapidly improving. Those to 
whom Berkshire foxes or Scottish deer are unexciting 
game will find the appendices to this book invaluable for 
the pursuit of the wild Barbary sheep. 


AN END AND A BEGINNING 


A Briton in America. By Harold Spender. Heine- 
mann. 8s. 6d. net. 

Abraham Lincoln. By Frank Ilsley Paradise. Mills 
and Boon. 5s. net. 


E are a little tired of the Briton on Broad- 

way, especially when, like Mr. Spender, he is 
a member of an official mission. He is apt to be 
commonplace, if only because his experiences are the 
same as those of hundreds of his predecessors. He is 
always overwhelmed with hospitality, and goes 
through the recognized emotions with his note-book in 
hand, emerging at the end with vivid memories of food, 
sky-scrapers, Niagara Falls, headlines, sleeping-cars, 
sweet potatoes, Japan and prohibition. However, if 
there is nothing very new about Mr. Spender’s book, 
it is at least sound, and sums up very happily a large 
concensus of opinion. Especially are we grateful for 
his bold facing of the fact that America has returned, 
for good or ill, to her policy of isolation from European 
affairs. For this isolation he gives two simple but 
profound reasons. One of them is the hatre? of 
American women for any policy which may inv ve 


their sons in war, “ They have made up their minds 
that thei boys shall not pay another trip to Eurape 

not if they can help it.’ For their fear is not only of 
death and wounds. They accuse Burape of having 
polluted their boys with drink and disease. 
part @ great moral alienation this drawing away from 


hurope.”’ 
With the other reason—the German and Irish 
influence —Mr. Spender deals more fully To the 


Englishman who is apt to belittle the power of Irish 
opinion in America, this book will come as a revelation. 
For in the United States there are 20,000,000 men and 
women of Irish descent, many of them with bitter 
memories of hardship. Of these persons 5,000,000 are 
voters. We know well how English parties cater for 
the Irish vote. “* Multiply that vote ten times, inten- 
sify the party atmosphere twenty times, and you have 
the situation here.’’ What is to be the end of it all? 
An accentuated isolation, or a closer comradeship ? 
Mr. Spender wrote his book a year ago, but the 
situation is unchanged. And though he is an optimist 
and a staunch Anglo-American, he does not attempt to 
give a final answer to the problem. ‘‘ The Americans 
have laughed at those who told them that if Lurope 
starved they would suffer.’ But they are already 
feeling the wind from the east. Will they realise the 
meaning of these things before it is too late? Or will 
they continue to go on their own course until the 
shadow from Europe falls across the Atlantic and 
wraps them also in its gloom? 

It is a relief to turn from this record of chaos and 
disillusion to the story of that man whose dreams of 
the ultimate destiny of his country have yet to be 
fulfilled. Lincoln, too, as this admirable text-book so 
clearly shows, had his doubts and his despondencies, 
but he triumphed over them by his fearlessness and his 
faith. The difference between the triumph of Lincoln 
and the failure of Wilson is the difference between the 
beginning of the war and the end of the peace. For 
it was only at the end of the civil war that the full 
glory of the triumph was realised, and it was only at 
the end of the world-peace that men understood how 
far were they from realising the ideals they had so 
loudly lauded. 


THE END OF FOX-HUNTING 


The Sport of Our Ancestors. By Lord Willoughby de 
Broke. With Illustrations by G. D. Armour. 
Constable. 21s. net. 

For I looked into its pages, and I read the book of fate, 
And saw fox-hunting abolished by an order from the State. 
ORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE, addressing a 
political audience before the war, was interrupted 
by a Socialist with the question: ‘‘ And what might - 
be the principal industry in your part of the world ?’’ 
‘* Fox-hunting,’’ he replied, or perhaps ‘‘ Fox-’untin,”’ 
for a Victorian M.F.H. was too technical to pronounce 
his ‘‘ g’s.”” The audience cheered to the echo. The 
answer was the answer the heckler desired, but he 
wanted it as a confession, not a boast, proving his 
psychological ignorance. Was there ever a hunting 
man or woman who did not boast with Jorrocks that 

’untin’ was ‘‘ the sport o’ kings ’’ ? 

Lord Willoughby de Broke so boasts, as do all the 
stirring writers, White Melville, Beckford and Nimrod, 
whose best pieces fill this attractive anthology. But 
though the bulk of the book is quotation, the value of 
it lies chiefly in what Lord Willoughby himself has 
written. He is politician and huntsman, both. He 
was born at a date and in a position which has allowed 
him to enjoy the very cream of Jorrocks’s England, 
and a form of semi-feudal country life without parallel 
in any other country or time. He has put together 
his book after seeing trains, motor cars, tarred roads, 
artificial manure, barbed wire, democracy and taxation 
combine in revolution against the good old time; and 
like Mr. Bromley Davenport before him, he guesses 
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and fears that fox-hunting—the flourish set on that 
departing culture—will be presently ‘‘ abolished by an 
order from the State.”” So he writes almost with the 
detachment of a historian to record the golden age and 
its extinction. 

The short reign of that popular monarch [King Edward 
VII] witnessed the final flicker of the luxury and leisure that 
had for so many generations made the life of comfortable 
England in the country the easiest of all [the?] forms of 
existence that this planet has produced. 

His considered opinion appears to be that our squire 
grandfathers born, say, in 1810, lived in the heart of the 
golden age. His summary has real historical value 
and interest; and we should have liked more of it, with 
less quotation, though doubtless such a criticism is 
what the logician would call an ignoratio elenchi; for 
the aim of the book is anthological. 

The historical value is the product of very special 
knowledge in the author. He knows the little things 
that colder and more academic historians are too 
ignorant—may one say too stuffy?—to record. He 
can tell us just when the faster hounds were bred and 
the thoroughbred ousted the slow old hunter. It is a 
profound historical observation that ‘‘ John Gilpin must 
have been in a nice mess before he reached Ware.”’ 
It would take your bookish historian a long time to 
discover the true reason for Gilpin’s state. It is, that 
clipping machines had not then been invented. 

The book has the ‘‘ luxury deare’’ proper to its 
theme: big pages, big type, and generous illustrations 
by Mr. Armour, of which those in colour are more 
than those in line. 


The Sea Traders. By Archibald Hurd. Cassell. 


7s. 6d. net. 


HERE is no lack of books about the mercantile 

marine, its small beginnings and its mighty expan- 
sion, but there was room for another with the par- 
ticular merits of Mr. Hurd’s attractive volume. These 
merits include a comprehensive view of the subject, a 
judicious selection and arrangement of the facts pre- 
sented, and a good straightforward narrative style, 
well suited to the theme. One of its best features is 
the account given of the lives of such men as Colston 
and Paterson of Bristol, Thomas Johnson and John 
Gladstone of Liverpool, Alexander Henry of Man- 
chester, William Elphinstone and Patrick Colquhoun 
of Glasgow, who laid the trade foundations upon which 
the great shipowning enterprises of the nineteenth 
century were based. Oddly enough, Mr. Hurd makes 
no mention at all of the construction and subsequent 
development of the Manchester Ship Canal, surely the 
most conspicuous example in our time of what he him- 
self calls the ‘‘ sea-sense ’’ of the English people, and 
of that kind of daring but well-calculated enterprise 
by which alone we can hope as a nation worthily to 
carry on the great traditions of our island race. 


Fiction 


By André Corthis. Allen & Unwin. 


For Me Alone. 
7s. 6d. net. 
EW affectations in which authorship are so irri- 
tating as that common one in which _ the 

author protests throughout the opening pages that 

nobody is ever to read his book but himself— 

‘‘only the flames will ever see these pages, 

with their blue-ruled squares, after my writing 

has covered them ”—leaving the reader to assume that 
in the very nick of time a publisher has burst roaring 
into the room, and rescued the pages from between 
the very bars of the grate. But ‘ For Me Alone,’ 
translated from the French of André Corthis, partly 
compensates us for this initial priggishness by a neatly 
ironic theme in which the young wife of a provincial 
doctor sacrifices everything for her husband, and even 

learns to love him, because she believes that in a 

passion of jealousy on her behalf he has murdered one 


of his most influential patients. It is only after they 
have been in exile at Avignon for several nightmare 
weeks that she discovers her grotesque mistake: the 
little doctor’s sudden flight and dark restless anguish 
were due solely to his fussy self-important fears that 
he had bungled the case and so exposed himself to the 
ridicule of his native town. 

The pair return to Lagarde and prosper in a small 
way. And Madame presumably occupies her spare 
time by writing these reminiscences, which no eye but 
her own will ever peruse. The doctor is excellently 
pricked out for our amused edification, with tiny 
malicious stabs of the needle. And the atmosphere of 
the French country town is also convincing. It is 
only when Alvére Gourdon reveals to us at great length 
her own soul and sensibilities that we are se bored 
as to think approvingly of those two British schoolboys 
viewing an incomparable sunset on the Alps: ‘‘ Not 
bad, that.’”’ ‘‘ Well, but you needn’t rave about it 
like a bally poet !’’ 


Torquil’s Success. By Muriel Hine. 


7s. 6d. net. 


UBLISHERS, as a general thing, cut a poor figure 

in novels. At the worst, they are a crew of rapaci- 
ous blood-suckers, preying on picturesquely emaciated 
genius; at the best, convivial tradesmen, devoid of 
literary taste, foisting bad books on the public, like 
patent medicines, by the power of advertisement. Tor- 
quil was lucky enough to find a publisher of quite a 
jifferent stamp-—one who was blessed with a pretty 
wife, in whose sole charge he sent ill and impoverished 
authors for holidays in the south of France; who gave 
large advances on royalties to new writers, lost money 
over their work by freely advertising it, and generally 
showed himself to be their guide and friend. It was 
only to be expected that the good man should be re- 
paid with ingratitude, and that of the hero of this tale 
so shocked him that it contributed to his untimely 
death. If Mr. Merriman, pleasant fellow, puts some 
little strain on the reader’s credulity, his young wife is 
naturally, and Torquil himself exceedingly well, done. 
Most people have met creatures of this kind, in the 
world of art and elsewhere, and been both attracted and 
repelled by them—ridiculously vain, cold-hearted, 
egotistic, shifty, snobbish under a loud pretence of uni- 
versal brotherhood, ungrateful, caddish when annoyed, 
apparently devoid of every generous instinct, and yet, 
with their liveliness, their sense of beauty and the very 
irresponsibility of their behaviour, oddly engaging. 
Miss Hine has made a real success of her hero; but 
most of the remaining characters are nothing out of the 
way. Whenever Fiammetta, the rich girl whom he 
marries, comes on the scene, staginess enters with her. 
But the portrait of Torquil, and Miss Hine’s picturesque 
and enthusiastic style, are sufficient to compensate 
for a good deal of artificiality and burlesque, and leave 
a solid balance in the author’s favour. 


John Lane. 


Where the Pavement Ends. By John Russell. Thorn- 
ton Butterworth. 8s. net. 


O hail in the author of these remarkable stories a 

second Mr. Rudyard Kipling has, we believe, been 
“stablished among critics as a safe and pious proceed- 
‘ng. And indeed the comparison has at first sight much 
plausibility. There is the same vivid and picturesque 
writing, the same choice of strange and fascinating 
subjects, the same gift for suggesting an atmosphere, 
true or not to facts (a point on which few of us are 
qualified to pronounce) but eminently satisfying to our 
sense of fitness. Yet there is a marked difference, 
best summarised perhaps by the conjecture that Mr. 
Russell is less of a pessimist than the Mr. Kipling of 
‘ Plain Tales from the Hills.’ He seems never to 
despair of humanity, and is always, though unobtru- 
sively, on the side of the angels. Even that terrible 
study, ‘ The Fourth Man,’ the most powerful perhaps 
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in the book, may be held to record a triumph for 
righteousness. For thé three villains of superior race, 
one almost a genius, perish entirely through their lack 
of good faith to each other, and their inhuman cruelty 
to the unoffending black comrade who has it in his 
power to save their lives. ‘ The Red Mark’ again, a 
most skilfully imagined story, confronts us with the 
problem of a second generation such as is likely to arise 
in a convict settlement where marriages are encour- 
aged; and shows us the daughter of a criminal father 
and mother, bred up under conditions which we are 
made keenly to realise, raising herself above the in- 
fluences both of heredity and environment. Even the 
ex-slave-driver in ‘ The Passion Vine,’ has, in some 
directions, a conscience, and awaits the death of his 
lawfully wedded native wife before making overtures 
to the missionary’s daughter who prefers a Polynesian 
chief, but decides in time that both are equally impos- 
sible as husbands. The beachcomber who falls a 
victim to those head-hunting propensities still cherished 
among communities uncorrupted by civilisation, is pre- 
viously compensated, as we understand Mr. Russell, by 
the recovery of his own lost soul. The globe trotter, 
avid of new sensations, and rampant in his contempt 
for ‘‘ niggers,”’ is brought by a singularly grim adven- 
ture to a soberer and less exclusive point of view. And 
so, throughout, our enjoyment of characters and situa- 
tions far remote from ordinary experience is enhanced 
by the delicate thread of idealism which binds them, as 
it were, into an organic whole. 


Shorter Notices 


East Carelia and Kola Lapmark. Edited by Theodor Homén. 
Longmans. 21s. net. 

Well illustrated with photographs and maps, this book, which 
is a translation of a Swedish version of the original Finnish work, 
consists of interesting articles by Finnish scientists and others 
describing in great detail the whole Kola Peninsula and the terri- 
tory south of it, and for the most part west of the White Sea, 
which is known as East Carelia. The western part of Kola now 
belongs to Finland, but the great bulk of all this extensive coun- 
try, through which runs the Murman Railway, is still Russian, 
though its inhabitants who are Finns have tried to escape from 
the Soviet rule and unite with their kin in West Karelia. Im- 
pressed with the idea that as Finland has become a free and 
independent State, the time has arrived for uniting all the Finns 
to be found between the arms of the Baltic, the White Sea, and 
the Arctic, the writers of this book have combined to present a 
full account of the economic, social and political conditions of this 
comparatively unknown land, in the hope of creating general sym- 
pathy for its people who suffer cruelly under the Bolshevik 
tyranny. 

Twenty Years in Roumania. By Maude Parkinson. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book records the impressions and observations of an 
Ulster lady who had many opportunities of seeing the country 
and of getting thoroughly acquainted with its people while hold- 
ing various important educational posts in Bukarest. She has a 
high opinion of the Rumanians, though not blind to their faults, 
and she believes that Rumania has a future full of promise, par- 
ticularly now that its area has been so greatly enlarged. Her 
descriptions of the leading figures in Rumanian politics and 
society have an intimate touch, and excellent is her sketch of 
M. Jonescu, the Rumanian statesman who is best known in 
England, and whose powers of oratory are so wonderful that 
his countrymen speak of him as la bouche d’or. The book con- 
cludes with an account of Rumania as constituted under the 
peace treaties and of Rumanian populations that still remain 
outside, but surely it is an exaggeration to say (p. 253) that five 
million Rumanians are to be found ‘“‘ without the boundaries 
in the Timok Valley, the Western Banat, and in Macedonia?” 


The Process of Man’s Becoming. By “‘ Quaestor Vitae.’? Duck- 
worth. 8s. net. 

It has often been remarked that the revelations which purport 
to come from ‘‘ the beyond ” by spiritualistic agencies are always 
of a provokingly trivial nature. The reason of this, according 
to the author of this book, is that inquirers are always concerned 
before everything to communicate with their relatives and there- 


fore the communications never rise above personal matters. 
** Quaestor Vitae ” has conceived the idea of pressing past these 
crowds of friendly but inexperienced communicants and putting 
herself at once into communication with ‘ Spirits who hel 

in the Creation of the World.’’ They should certainly know 
something about it, and what they have communicated is pre- 
sented to us in this book. 


It would be pardonable to suppose it impossible after two-and-a- 
half centuries to find a new way of presenting The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, but it has been done to good effect by Mrs. Jean Marian 
Matthew in her children’s edition of the classic, just issued by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Mrs. Matthew 
has conceived the happy notion of eliminating the long doctrinal 
discourses which form so many interruptions to the progress both 
of the orignal Christian and also of many of his youthful present- 
day disciples. The result is a volume, handsomely printed and 
charmingly illustrated in colour and line by Mr. H. F. Ford, that 
is sure to be prized by children and that fully justifies and rewards 
the enterprise of its editor. Taking into consideration the present 
costs of production, the price of half a guinea is exceptionally 
reasonable. 


The writer of Meon of Destiny (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d. net) 
has indeed turned new soil in laying its scene in the land of the 
Aztecs, a hundred years before the Spanish invasion. Its other 
merits are a certain liveliness and quick flow of incident. More 
we have been unable to find. Its inanity is in fact relieved only 
by an amusing mingling of the most extravagant “‘ properties,” 
such as gold utensils and gorgeous robes, with very pedestrian 
every-day jargon. ‘‘ Wait and see is a very good motto at 
times, though youth never thinks so,”” says Axaya, King of the 
Aztecs, at a state banquet. Mr. Asquith’s scholarship must be 
even wider than we had believed. 


Chess 


We feel we cannot more fittingly inaugurate our weekly chess 
article than by inviting readers to note that a movement is on 
foot to arrange a testimonial to Mr. J. H. Blackburne on the 
occasion of his forthcoming eightieth birthday. All British lovers 
of chess ought to be proud of this great English player whose 
strength in his prime was adorned by the persistent and successful 
pursuit of beauty over the board to a degree hardly equalled and 
never surpassed. It may be true that owing to advance in the 
knowledge of scientific chess play, the opportunities for successful 


PROBLEM No. 1. 
By Max J. Meyer 
BLACK 


Wy 


WHITE 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
Saturpay Review, and reach him before Nov. 19. 


practice of such clever daring as Blackburne’s have become less 
and less frequent; but the fact detracts in no degree from the 
honour due to him who, still formidable, has been the greatest 
of English players. Scores of middle-aged men are to-day play- 
ing chess—and excellently—because (whether or not they know 
that is the reason) Blackburne in the ‘seventies and ’eighties 
showed, by his continued performances, the attractions lurking, 
for those who seek them, in the finest of all sedentary games. 
Mr. Blackburne will be eighty years of age on the 10th Decem- 
ber, and all subscriptions should be sent to Mr. J. Walter Russell, 
Hon. Treasurer, 2, Wardrobe Court, Doctors Commons, E.C.4. 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 61 Threadneedle Street. ©.C, 2 


Funds £25,746,000. Income £9,110,000 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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Books Received 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


Atone. By Norman Douglas. Chapman & Hall: 12s. 6d. net. 

Beier 1n Gop. By Charles Gore. Murray: 7s. 6d. net. 

CHAUCER AND THE Rivat Poet IN SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. By 
Hubert Ord. Dent. 

Dramatic THEORY AND PRacTIcE IN France. 1690—1808. By 
Eleanor F. Jourdain. Longmans: 12s. 6d. net. 

Essays aND Appressgs. By Gilbert Murray. Allen & Unwin: 
10s. 6d. net. 

Eron Fasies. By Cyril Alington. 

LITERATURE AND Lirgz. By E. B. Osborn. Methuen: 7s. 6d. net. 

New CHAPTERS IN THE History OF GREEK LITERATURE. By J. U. 
Powell & E. A. Barber. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

OuTSPOKEN 
mans: 6s. net. 

SmaLt TALK at WreEyLANp. Second Series. By Cecil Torr. Cam- 
bridge University Press: 9s. net. 

Success. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Beaverbrook. Stanley Paul: 
2s. 6d. net. 

THe WispoM OF THE Breasts. Philosophical Fables by Charles 
Augustus Strong. Constable: 5s. net. 


Longmans: 3s. 6d. net. 


Essays. By W. R. Inge. New Edition. Long- 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


A History OF THE Perse SCHOOL CAMBRIDGE. 
Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes: 10s. 6d. net. 

HospitaBLE ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTIES. By Richard Henry 
Dana. Murray: 21s. net. 

Lire AND oF Epwin AustIN ABBEY, R.A. By E. V. Lucas. 
2 vols. Methuen: £6 6s. net. 

Our HERITAGE FROM THE OLD Wortp. By Josephine H. Green- 
wood. Appleton: 8s. 6d. net. 

Tue History OF THE TWENTIETH (LicHT) Division. 
V. E. Inglefield. Nisbet: 18s. net. 

Wirn THE Russian Army. 1914—1917. By Major General Sir 
Alfred Knox, K.C.B. Hutchison: 36s. net. 


By J. M. Gray. 


By Captain 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


CaTHERINE. A Romantic Poem. By R. C. K. Ensor. Sidgwick 
& Jackson: 4s. net. 


Morar Emetems. By Robert Louis Stevenson. With 19 Wood- 
cuts by tne Author and a Preface by Lloyd Osborne. 
Chatto & Windus: 5s. net. 


New Times anpD Otp Ruymes. By Charles Graves. Oxford: 
Blackwell: 6s. net. 
QRCHARD AND VINEYARD. By V. Sackville West. Lane: 6s. net. 


Pgart. Edited by Sir Israel Gollancz. Vol. XIII of the Mediz- 
val Library. Chatto & Windus: 7s. 6d. net. 
Possession: A Pgep-SHow IN Parapise. By Laurence Hous- 


man. Cape: 7s. 6d. net. 
Rovincs. By C. Fox Smith. Elkin Mathews: 6s. net. 
Seeps oF Time. By John Drinkwater. Sidgwick & Jackson: 
3s. 6d. net. 
SonGs OF THE OpEeN. By Teresa Hooley. Cape: 2s. 6d. net. 
Tennyson’s Poeticat Works. Oxford Miniature Edition. 


Milford: 2s. 6d. net. 
Tue IsLanD OF YOUTH. 
net. 
Tue Kinc oF THULE. 
Tue Nazarene. By Allen Brockington. 


By Edward Shanks. Collins: 5s. net. 


By William Gerard. Elkin Mathews: 5s. 
Erskine Macdonald : 


7s. 6d. 

Tue SISTERS OF THE SPINNING WHEEL. By Puran Singh. Dent: 
6s. net. 

FICTION 

A Cuitp oF Even. By Morris McDougall. Hurst & Blackett : 
8s. 6d. net. 

A DauGHTer OF Martua. By Elizabeth Stirling. Stanley Paul: 
8s. 6d. net. 

Gops. By Shaw Desmond. Duckworth: 8s. 6d. net. 


Joun Ruttanp’s Romance. By J. Percival Bessell. Sampson 
Low: 7s. 6d. net. 

Mave To Measure. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Collins: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

STOLEN VIRTUE. Stanley Paul: 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Tue Brack PANTHER OF THE NAVAHO. 
Appleton : 7s. net. 

Tue BripGE Across. 

Tue GARDEN OF MEMORIES. 
Low: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Grass Eater. By Phyllis Austin. 

Tue Hauntinc. By C. A. Dawson Scott. 


net. 
Many books are held over this week owing to lack of space. 


By Charles Kingston. 
By Warren H. Miller. 


By L. Allen Harker. Murray: 7s. 6d. net. 
By H. St. John Cooper. Sampson 


Hutchinson : 8s. 6d. net. 
Heinemann: 7s. 6d. 


SPERLING S JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF CURRENT 


FINANCE, 
COMMERCE, 
INDUSTRY and 
ECONOMICS 


Published on the 15th of each month 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


12 months... £1 10 O Post Free 


SPERLING & CO., 


Basildon House, Moorgate Street, E.C.2 


NUNS 
TOBACCO 


The “earliest pipe of half- 
awakened birds” is not more 
blissful to the lover of good 
tobacco than the first afier- 
breakfast pipe filled with 
fragrant Three Nuns. One 
deep, satisfying whiff — and 
all’s right with the world. 
A long smoke, a cool smoke, 
a well-flavoured smoke—the 
smoke of a man whose pipe 
is his friend — that’s the 
AS Three Nuns smoke. 


KING’S HEAD 


if you prefer a fuller blend 


Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 
Packets: 1-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-oz, 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


10's 20's 50's 100's 
mum 66d 2/5 4/8 


woe Od 1/4 3/4 6/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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CHAMBERS’S 


GIFT AND REFERENCE BOOKS 


The 
ENGLISH REVIEW TEDDY LESTER IN THE FIFTH. 


we? John Finnemore. 6s. net. 
* ys w iy t Mrs. Finnemore has discovered a story 
Edited by Austin Harrison from the pen of her late husband which has not hitherto appeared 

in book form. It has all the stirring and attractive features 
which made this author so popular with schoolboys. 


COMRADES EVER! By BEscott Lynn. 6s. net. 


A tale based on the conquest of German East Africa, but in 


NOVEMBER 1921 2s. net a 
DIXIE OF THE COCK HOUSE. 
Blake written tter school story. Dixie" is 
The Neo-Monroe Doctrine E. J. Dillon : By Oxenham. 5s. net. 
Dom Sylvanus Vernon Lee to add to Gxenham’s. growing. popular 
Formalism and Modern Tendencies Hi Ay ICKLES IN AND OUT OF 
A. R. Horwood As the title implies, this is a = a ees... o- 
The End of the Quest Louis Golding 
The Inner Life of Pauper Asylums TWO FROM MISS TIDIDEMAN’S. 
Dr. Montagu Lomax A real treat i in store ote Toy 
of Enid a ‘ony, so delightfu to rs. Channon. 
THEATRE-CRAFT PEPPERY PAT AND THE OTHERS. 
yl. iddeman. . 6d. net. 
New Lamps for Old in The Thostre and very original — 
hi ‘Two delighttul Scottish stories. 
The Nature of Tragedy ee BETTY GRIER. By J. Laing Waugh. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Contemporary ieee _— JIMMY McCULLUM of the Boys’ Brigade. 
fermon u By R, W. Campbell. 2s. 6d. net. 
In Poland and Soviet Russia The igs of 
Huntly Carter CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA OF 


Four Illustrations ENGLISH LITERATURE. Iilustrated with 


nearly 300 Portraits, 3 Volumes, Cloth £3 net. 


The Washington tongue irom the earls tine, with ol 
ustin arrison ir writings. : 
‘Heartbreak House” and—an Actress’ S.O. Canon Ainge rotesor Ker. 
The Expulsion of Dr. Oscar Levy Profesor A. ©. Bradley. Sir Sidney Lee 
. oer ichar 
The Financial State of France Mr. Austin Dobson. 23M Sir W. Robertson Nicell. 
i i — Prot. Sir Walter. Raleigh. 
A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. Mr. Edmund Gosse. Mr. A. C. Swinburne. 
The Crux of the Reparation Problem Mr. S. R. Gardiner. Professor Saintsbury. 
Mr. F. Hindes Groome. Professor Woodberry. 
Professor M. J. Bonn CHAMBEis’S BOOK OF DAYS. 
Books 2 volomes. Cloth. 2ie. act. 
oes Subscription a The reader of these volumes must be of a peculiar tempera- 
months °° vn aon 12/- ment if he does not find in them lasting sources of pleasure.” 
HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF 
Post free to all parts of the world, BRITISH WILD ANIMALS. 


By H. MORTIMER BATIEN. 25s. net. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Jacket and 16 pase Illustrations 
in Black and White by WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


The English Review, 18 Bedford Square, London BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 
By A. Landsborough [homson. net. 
Illustrated with 132 Drawings in Colour by GEORGE RANKIN. 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. 
With a new method of identification, By J. Maclair 
Boraston. Contains 136 coloured illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. TRADITIONS a hah og ry 21s. net. 


y 
Mr. JAMES RIDDEL, R.S.W., has provided for this superb 
edition a series of 30 truly artistic Pictures in Colour and over 
60 dainty Pen-and-Ink Sketches. 


It is possible to recover 23% _of ADAM BEDE, By George Eliot. 12s. 6d. net. ' 
. Illustrated in Colour and Pen-and-Ink by GORDON BROWNE. 

your income by way of Rebate of LORNA DOUNE. R. D. Blackmore. 0s. 6d. net. 

Income Tax if your life is adequately HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


Edited by William Woodburn. 7s. ont. 
j ; Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by GORDON ROBIN- 
and suitably insured. SON. An important feature of this valeme’ ts the simplifying of 
the language, so that even ng children will read the stories for 
themselves with understanding and del 


Write for particulars, giving date of birth. EDINBURGH’S PLACE in SCIENTIFIC 
PROGRESS. 6s. net. 


“ The writers of the various sections have done their — 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., ical impression one that thrills he mind.” 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Sq., London, W. 1 
142, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 20 
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SHIPPING 


P 8 O and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, r 


Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall 8t., E.C. 8, 
Agents, GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, London, E.C. 8, 


R:-M:S:P 
NEW YORK 
SERVICE 


BY THE “O” STEAMERS OF 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET CO. 


18, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


MUSIC 


WIGMORE HALL. 
TO-DAY, at 2 45. 
ORIZ ROSENTHAL. 
CHOPIN RECITAL. 
Steinway Piano. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s., Hall and Agents. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
SECOND HISTORICAL ENGLISH SONG RECITAL. 

HILIP WILSON, TENOR. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 

Folk Songs, Georgian, Victorian, and Contemporary 
Composers. 

At the Piano -~ - LAWRENCE A. COLLINGWOOD. 

Chappell Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


AZOLIAN HALL. 
FRIDTJOF 


ACKER GRONDAHL. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 


Assisted by ELIZABETH MUNTHE-KAAS (Vocalist). 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


HALL. 
NOV. 16, 23, and 30. 
EONARD BORWICK. RECITALS. 
At 5.15 for 5.30. 
Steinway Piano. Tickets, 12s. (sub. 30s), 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


EOLIAN HALL. 

LUNKET GREENE. 

ONLY RECITAL THIS SEASON. 
FRIDAY NEXT, at 8.30. 
At the Piano—Mr. S. LIDDLE. 
SMOKING PERMITTED. 
Steinway Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees—Chappell & Co. (Ltd.) 
WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, at 8.15. 
LBERT SAMMONS ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, 


With the LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—FRANK BRIDGE. 
Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s., 2s. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W.1. 


Gerrard 5,564. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Balzac’s Droll 
Stories, illustrated by Robida, rare English Edition, 16s. Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron, Edit. de Luxe, coloured plates, 25s. Handley 
Cross, coloured plates by Aldin, 2 vols., 18s. Holbein, Dance 
of Death, Limited Issue, 1916, 18s. Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine 
set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s. Od., 1854. Burton’s illustrated 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols., unexpurgated, £30. Women of All 
Nations, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin 
with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. Maupassant’s 
Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s. Od. Debrett’s Peerage, 1915, as 
new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free. Ruskin’s Works, Best Library 
Edition, 39 vols., £25. Building of Britain and the Empire 
(Traill’s Social England), profusely illus., 6 vols., handsome set, 
half morocco, £6 6s. Carmen, illus. by René Bull, Edit. de 
Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. 
If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, trv me. 
Send a list of books you will exchange for others. Booxs 
Wantep: Gorer & Blacker’s Chinese Porcelain, 2 vols., 1911; 
Morgan Catalogue of Chinese Porcelain, 1904; £15 each offered. 
Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


BOOKS—REMAINDERS. 


November Catalogue of Books at reduced pricesis now ready 
and may be had on application. The books included in this 
list are all in new condition as published. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 
Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, AND PLACED WITH OVER 

200 PUBLISHERS. BOOKS ILLUSTRATED ANI 

ARRANGED FOR PUBLICATION. The only complet. 
service for the busy writer—THE PROVINCIAL LITERARY 
AGENCY, RICHMOND CHAMBERS, BLACKBURN. 


MATEUR WRITERS’ MSS., rejected or otherwise, wanted 
for criticism, revision, and placing with publishers. 
Enclose stamp. 
THE NORVIC LITERARY BUREAU, 45, Camp Road, 
Norwich. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
accurately and promptly executed. 1s. per 1,000 words, 
clean carbon copies 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss FLINT, 17, Arcade, Walsall, Staffs. 


THE BLAKE SOCIETY 


RE issuing copies of Blake’s hitherto unpublished COLOUR 

PRINTS. The Temptation and Newton are ready. 

Price 21s. each. Each payment carries with it membership 
of the Blake Society for one year. Apply to SECRETARY, T. 
Wright, Olney, Bucks, England. 


UTHORS’ MSS., placed at Highest Prices with over 200 

Publishers and Periodicals in London and New York. F. St. 

Mars writes :—‘‘ Magnus spells Magic in America.’’ £120 
in Free Prizes for best MSS. negotiated each month. Award in 
Daily Mail. Entry form and terms for stamp. Cambridge Liter- 
ary Agency, 8, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


ART EXHIBITION 


ONDON GROUP 
= EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING 
Oct. 24 to Nov. 16 (all day Sats.). Admission 1s. 3d. 
MANSARD GALLERY. 
HEAL and SON, Ltd., 195, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


RIGINAL ETCHINGS By Charles Keene (of ‘ Punch ’). 
OChartes Keene’s Etchings :—‘‘ Pure art of the highest 
order.—Spectator. ‘‘ Charles Keene will be ranked with 
the great etchers of all time.’-—M. Bracquemond. Illustrated 
ptice list from Engas Mackay, Book and Print Seller, Stirling. 


ROSVENOR GALLERIES, 
WINTER EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART. 
5la, New Bond Street, 10—6. Sats 10—4. ls. 


TO AMATEUR VIOLINISTS 


I guarantee to Improve your Playing a hundredfold in 
three months at small cost. Kindly write to ARTHUR 
G. GIBSON, 3, Milborne Grove, South Kensington, 
S.W.10. Phone: Kensington, 4065. 
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WHAT WILL YOUR POSITION BE? 


20—30—40 years on the road of life. To-day, in the height and 

h of your hood. you may be doing wel!, but who can 
teli how long your good fortune may last, or when your wife 
and family may be left to face the world without your aid? 
Why not start now to make provision for your future certain 
by means of a“ British Dominions’ Endowment Assurance? 
Should you unfortunately die before the policy matures, the 
full amount, plus profits due at the time, would be paid to your 
wife, family or dependents. serd a postcard to-day for full 
particulars. 

DEPARTMENT, 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


32 MOORGATE S- LONDON, E,C. 2 
Head Office: British Royal Exchange Avenue E.C.3 
Branches and throughout the U.K, 


ASSETS EXCEED £19,000.000 


Macmillan’s List 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 


India Old and New 


By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, author of ‘‘ Indian 
Unrest." ‘‘The Egyptian Problem,’' 8vo. 
10/- net. 


HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL 


The Young Enchanted 


A Romantic Story. By HUGH WALPOLE. Extra 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Also Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, each 
signed by the Author. 18s. net. 

*,* The principal characters of this novel are Henry and Millicent 


younger members of the Trenchard family which was so fully 
described in The Green Mirror. 


Vera: A Novel 
By the author of ‘Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.’ Extracrown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 

POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. ‘iif ake out 
net; blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 

The SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. Blue cloth, 


3s, net each. another 7) olicy 


W. B. YEATS 


N view of the high cost of living 

1 - 

tions in black-and-white by EDMUND DULAC. ties and other changed conditions 


Feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. you should seriously consider 
whether the amount for which your 


Old Plans of Cambridge 1574 to 1798 life is insured is adequate. 


By RICHARD LYNE, GEOKGE BRAUN, JOHN Write for Intcresting Booklet: “A Sound Proposition."’ 
HAMOND, THOMAS FULLER, DAVID LOGGAN 


and WILLIAM CUSTANCE, reproduced in facsimile ¢ ° 
with descriptive text by J. WILLIS CLARK, M.A., | 
Hon. D. Litt., and ARTHUR GRAY, M.A., Part I: ‘ 


TEXT, with numerous illustrations, 8vo. Part. II: 
PLANS in Portfolio. 2 vols. Edition limited to 250 Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Sq., 
copies. £4 4s, net. A small number of copies of the Edinburgh (G. J. LIDSTONE 
Text only, 21s.net. [Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge. Manager and Actuary). 


A History of the Perse School, London Offices : 28, Cornhill, E.C.3 


? & 17, Waterloo Place, 
Cambridge. ®y J. cRay. B.a. with 


7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
[Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge 


Macmillan’s New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presenta- 
tion post free on application, 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 


First Church of Christ, Scientist, London 


A Branch Church of The Mother Church, The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Massachusetts. 


ANNOUNCES A 


Free Lecture 


Christian Science 


BY 
Mr. BICKNELL YOUNG, C.S.B. (Of Chicago, U.S.A.) 


Member of The Board of Lectureship of The Mother Ch The F 


in the QUEEN’S HALL, Langham Place, W. 


ON 


TUESDAY NEXT, NOV. 15th, at 8p.m. 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ATTEND 
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THE 


SATURDAY 
REVIEW 


(Founded 1855) 


dent critical weekly review of Politics, 
Economics, Literature, Learning, Science, 
and Art. It is bound to no political party 
or commercial interest, and aims at taking a 
critical survey of life at home and abroad. 


r \HE SATURDAY REVIEW is an indepen- 


The SATURDAY REVIEW devotes special atten- 
tion to art, music and the theatre, and its articles on 
these subjects, contributed by some of the most 
scholarly and brilliant essayists of the day, have 
always had a wide popularity and influence. 


Please hand this form to your Newsagent or Bookstall Manager who will arrange for regular delivery. 


ORDER TO NEWSAGENT. 


To 


(Name ef Newsagent) 


Please deliver “THE SATURDAY REVIEW” weekly until countermanded. 


If you have not the convenience of Newsagent delivery a copy will be forwarded regularly from 
the publishing office if desired. 


To the Publisher, SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 
The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 9, King Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Please send me a copy of “The SATURDAY REVIEW” post free each 
Cheque £1 10s. 


week for which I enclose 
Name 

Address 


Printed and Published for 
of St. Paul, in the County of by Hansar 


the Propr‘etors, The Saturday Review, Ltd., 9, King Street, Covent Garden (Tele 
T 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, tes: Saturday, N 


me: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parisn 
ovember 12th, 1921. 


